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Though some oj 
the Top oj Vermont 
has hecn removcd 
from wildness, thcre 
still remains 
this sequestered 
place oj beauty, the 

Lakę of the Clouds 

Written & photographed by 
Clyde Smith 











T ihere is a place — a secret citadel 
high in Green Mountains of Vermont 
— where time stands still. Hidden from 
view and as yet unspoiled by the thought- 
less incursions of mankind, the air is still 
crisp, the scenery uncluttered and the 
good earth undisturbed. And, nestled 
within this place, is a pocket of pure 
mountain water, elear and sparkling. 

This little jewel is Vermont’s highest 
lakę — to be surę a smali one — but a 
body of water large enough to be called 
The Lakę of the Clouds. 

The tiny lakę lies in a secluded alpine 
area north of Mount Mansfielda Chin, 
just short of the 4,000-foot level. It is apt- 
ly named, for morę often than not its se- 
questered home is obscured by fog and 
swirling clouds. But when the veil of 
Mansfielda Chin whiskers is scattered by 
wind, the little sanctuary is revealed in 
its fuli, glistening splendor. Each branch 
of every tree shimmers with a dewy radi- 
ance from its bath in the saturated clouds. 
Wind sweeping past showers the precious 
drops from the boughs to a mossy carpet 
below. Here the water is held, slowly seep- 
ing into the crescent-shaped cup that 
forms The Lakę of the Clouds. 

Spruce and balsam trees surround the 
lakę, permeating the air with a woodsy 
fragrance. Mossy patches merge with 
scrub along its shores, sheltering many 
rare and delicate mountain plants. The 
lake’s outlet is concealed by a dense tan- 
gle of evergreens, and here a smali stream 
is born, only to disappear into a magnifi- 
cent ravine called Thunder Basin. Rush- 
ing out below, the waters flow northward 
and later join the Lamoille river at Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Looking up from the lakę, one sees 
the formidable, dominating capstone of 
Mansfielda Chin. Rising like a giant sen- 
tinel, the mighty błock seems to stand 
guard, barring the way to intruders. This 


Hikers approach 
by traueling north 
from Mt. Mansfeld’s 
summit down a 
precipitous rock face 
(right), to this 
dramatic overlook 
of the Lakę of the 
Clouds ( ltft ). From 
the shoreline one sees 
the Mansfeld Chin 
rising dramatically 
to the south. 


sheer precipice has been the protector 
from the thousands who each summer 
hike to the mountain summit along the 
Southern trail routes. A trail does descend 
the north face of the Chin, but its diffi- 
culty discourages casual hikers. 

Closer at hand, the rocky dome of the 
Adam’s Apple provides one of the finest 
views found anywhere in the Green 
Mountains. Westward, past the Chin’s 
great scarp, an endless chain of sawtoothed 
Adirondacks extends across the skyline 
above the gleaming strip of Lakę Cham- 
plain. To the east, the craggy cliffs of 
Smuggler’s Notch drop from view, form¬ 
ing an almost-impenetrable wali. The only 
means of access is Bear Pond Trail, re- 
puted to be the steepest section in Ver- 
mont. 

The lakę itself, shaped like a cashew 
nut, is hardly morę than a pond, for it 
barely covers a couple of acres. Its deep- 
est spot perhaps is four or five feet, and, 
for the most part, the shallow waters only 


permit wading. Much of the bottom is 
lined with smooth, fiat rocks which re- 
flect the sun’s warmth, raising the water 
temperaturę higher than most would 
expect in a mountain lakę. Consequently 
it is unsuitable for fish. 

If the water is too shallow for swim- 
ming, if there are no trout, and if it’s so 
isolated as to require a long day’s rugged 
journey, you may then ask: What is so 
special about this place? 

For some the key word is its isolation 
— a place to get away from the harsh 
and mechanized world — and escape 
from the sounds, the signs and the reek of 
our times. But above all else it offers soli- 
tude. In this citadel one can re-live the 
experiences of the wilderness explorers, 
listen to the wind howling on the crags 
above, feel the damp clouds whisk across 
the rippled lakę, or perhaps marvel at the 
quickly-changing face of Mansfielda sum¬ 
mit, caught in the electrifying drama of a 
thunder storm. 
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But what of the place’s intangible val- 
ues? For those who can never reach such 
places as this, as the great redwood for- 
ests, the South Sea Isles or the majestic 
Himalayan summits, there is a special 
satisfaction and security just in knowing 
that they are there and, one hopes, will be 
preserved inviolate for all time. 

To ensure this preservation is a mighty 
large order. Through the aeons, in the 








face of all of Nature’s power, the Lakę of 
the Clouds has survived, isolated in a 
world of its own. It has remained, walled 
off from the creeping desecration wrought 
by mankind, beyond the reach of unthink- 
ing developers. The lakę has escaped, so 
far, the Steel towers and cables and wires 
and the other ugly scars left on much of 
Mansfielda bosom in the name of prog- 
ress. 

Not long ago a lift was proposed near 
here, which would carry thousands of 
visitors to this sanctum. A single act such 
as this would destroy it all forever. There 
has been a reprieve from this threat, but 
its shadow remains ominously near. 

So take a long look at the Lakę of the 
Clouds, while you can. It may be next in 
linę in the relentless conquest of naturę. 
Perhaps, one day soon, barefoot children 
will not dare wadę in the lakę, for under 
the once-clear water, shattered beer bot- 
tles may cover the fiat, smooth rocks. 
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It's not a long hikc along the ridge below Mansfield’s Chin, 
hut the westward vistas toward Lahe Champlain and the 
Adirondacks arc a plcasant distraction. One arriues 
abouc the little crescent lakę and sees to the north, 
beyond the descending escarpment ofithe mountain rangę, 
the broad Lamoille ualley. Climbing down to the Lakę, 
hikers try the elear waters that were gatheredfirom the clouds. 
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Two-generation pioneers, in spite 
oj fiat wallet and exhaustion, 
possibly had a lot offun in 
touring northern Vermont 

by Bus & Ten-Speed Bikes 

Written & photographed by Han son Carroll 
Photographic assistance by Al Diem 
















International customs official smiles benevolently on Jay, the younger cyclist. There could 
be no question of illicit firecrackers stowed in the saddlebags. 


J ay and I carried our saddlebags to 
the front of the bus while the driver 
unlocked the baggage bay and took out 
the large box that contained our bicycles. 
We had arrived in Swanton, where our 
bike trip was to begin, purposefully 
reaching our destination by bus so there 
would be no turning back, for we hoped 
to cover a hundred-and-fifty miles in 
three days. As it turned out a chartered 
piane would have been cheaper to cover 
the same distance, but we didn't know 
that at the time. 

Jay is nine, going on ten, I'm forty-two 
going on forty-one and basically that 
slight edge was the only difference be- 
tween us. In every other way we were 
alike. Both had the same saddlebags and 
the same ten-speed, lightweight, racing 
bikes. We were both entering a new 
world of time and distance. 

In preparation for the bus trip from 
our home in Norwich, we had taken the 
front wheels and pedals off and tied them 
to the bike frames to make our package 
acceptable for commercial transportation. 
Everything was covered with cardboard 


and tied with string. Bus travel was also 
the secret weapon of our trip. If the going 
got rough in one area, we could bus to 
another. 

There was really no way of asking the 
stranger in Swanton if we could build a 
couple of bicycles on his lawn, so I 
thought it best not to say anything to the 
gentleman curiously watching us from 
his porch rocker. 

In five minutes we were assembled and 
had headed off down Main Street, looking 
for a trash barrel for our box. 

The first thing I saw suggested disaster. 
A large fair was setting up on the com- 
mon. I knew Jay would want to go, and 
we might end our first day by covering 
a one błock distance and sleeping in town, 
rather than in our new, lightweight tent. 
But Jay’s urge to try this adventure over- 
came his enthusiasm for fairs, and we 
continued on our course toward Alburg 
and the Champlain Islands eleven miles to 
the west. 

We had decided on touring the Islands 
region sińce it is relatively fiat and has 
little traffic. In most ways we were right, 


but the first leg of the trip from Swanton 
to Alburg came to be labeled “We Hate 
Route 78.” I thought of the foxhole 
philosophy — that you never hear the 
one that hits you — as cars careened by. 
Our ears became tuned backward for 
motor noises. We soon learned to judge 
from sound alone when an oncoming car 
was going to pass, at the exact same sec- 
ond as one from the rear. As the squeeze 
begins to take place, you study the soft 
shoulder area for a possible exit, but rac¬ 
ing tires and soft sand don’t mix. We 
found that instead of hugging the side of 
the road too closely, it’s safer to hang out 
a bit off the edge, seemingly in blissful 
unawareness of the overtaking car. This 
induces the driver to slow down and, as 
he comes closer, you give way to the 
right. The whole demonstration is a way 
of saying, ‘Tm a taxpayer, too!” 

Jay felt the seriousness of the whole 
situation and was not attempting any 
“wiggle-waggles” or “wheelies.” He was 
holding his course as if steering down 
a railroad raił with nothing but roaring 
dragons on both sides. 
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Poolside respites add to the tour and deplete the purse 
less than compulsiue snąc king. 


In these moments of severe traffic I 
felt that a father-son bike tour was a bit 
like tying your son on a linę, and trolling 
for sharks. This was the hardest and most 
unpleasant twelve miles, and from it we 
learned to stay off main arteries at any 
cost, even accepting the dreaded hills. 

That night we pitched our tent in a 
farmer’s field by the lakę. We had planned 
to leave early, head north to Canada and 
Lacolle, Quebec. Since the words “Can- 
ada” and “firecrackers” are synonymous 
with both my sons, we had no trouble 
making a prompt start. It was to be an- 
other hot July day, but there still was a 
mist in the fields as we pedaled up the 
deserted road. We were fuli of energy, 
and the cool air felt refreshing. Both of 
us had the same rhythmic stride, and in 
high gear we were effortlessly doing about 
fifteen miles-per-hour. My reward was 
this discovery of early morning riding, 
and Jay’s was the setting off of a hundred 
lady crackers in a roadside culvert. We 
were a team. 

The later, lakeside travel down through 
Grand Isle was fiat and predictably easy 
going. We had gained great confidence in 
ourselves, and that afternoon the thought 
of stopping at North Hero State Park for 
another night of camping seemed like fun. 
But we still had another four hours of 
good travel time which would be wasted, 
so we moved on. We were covering the 
Islands area way ahead of schedule, so 
now we changed plans. 

Heading back to Swanton, we decided 
to make the trip to Enosburg Falls, then 
on to North Troy and the Newport area. 
The road looked hilly but also seemed to 
have little traffic. As we approached Swan¬ 
ton in the evening, the lights of the fair 
were sparkling. Before I knew it, Jay 
and I were strapped in a contraption 
called the “Salt and Pepper Shaker” and 


were being hurled round and round over 
the fairgrounds. From the dizzying height 
I could glimpse our bikes chained to a 
Street sign, like a team of horses waiting 
for their next command. 

This was to be the gypsy life of the 
open road, sleeping in tents, eating snacks 
of this and that as the mood might strike. 
I had expected to lose weight and feel 
trim. Jay, too, I reasoned would develop 
morę leg muscle and be a picture of 
health on his return. Travel costs would 
be nothing. Nothing could have been 
further from the fact. It all became ob- 
vious that night in Swanton. 

We had fifty-five miles to cover the 


next day, our third, we reasoned. It would 
be our longest day’s travel. So instead of 
the tent we chose a motel and a grand 
feast of steak, instead of our usual snacks. 
As Jay devoured a banana split and I a 
couple of beers, we realized that our 
vagrant, gypsy life was turning into one 
of luxurious snacking, elaborately planned 
meals, hot showers and soft beds, pref- 
erably those with “magie fingers.” While 
I shelled out morę money, I marveled 
at the Canadian who recently bicycled 
around the world on five dollars a day! 

The trip from Swanton to Enosburg 
Falls was gently hilly. We soon realized 
that what is hard to go up, is easy to go 
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Above: the route taken; opposite, a pastorał interlude. “How do you niilk a cow, Dad?” 
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down. So why avoid the hills? The scenery 
was magnificent, with large farms in 
luscious green fields. There was little 
traffic, too. 

A soda fountain caught our eyes at 
Enosburg Falls and it was no time before 
Jay and I were eating again. This time a 
chocolate soda for me and a banana split 
for Jay. 

The Missisquoi River at Richford pro- 
vided lovely natural areas for a pienie, 
so, with about thirty miles completed, we 
started to fashion another feast to be 
cooked out along the river. We agreed it 
would be steak with French fries and 
peas, topped off with ice cream sand- 
wiches. At Richford we were able to buy 
all these, plus a beer and a coke. In no 
time the meal was cooking over a primus 
stove on the shore of the river. We barely 
felt we’d eaten, as we headed on across 
the border, into Firecrackerland and a 
twelve-mile stretch of road that high- 
lighted our trip. 

The twelve mile stretch between Rich¬ 
ford and Highwater passed through roll¬ 
ing, sparsely populated farmland country. 


The road had little traffic, and in the quiet 
we were conscious only of the chain and 
sprocket noises, as we pumped rhythmical- 
ly along. 

Turning back to Vermont, after a brief 
chat with the customs inspector, we ar- 
rived at North Troy ahead of Schedule. 
It was only three in the afternoon. Sur- 
prised at how strong we felt, we agreed 
that a quick swim in a Jay motel might 
be a perfect ending for the day, a way to 
soothe aching muscles. Many hotels and 
motels will allow transients to use their 
pools for a smali fee. On a bike trip this 
is valuable to remember. From the Jay 
Barn we called our friends in North Troy, 
the Albert Diems, and we joined them 
for the night at their home. 

The way from North Troy to Coventry, 
the following day, typified the conditions 
we had learned to like — back roads and 
rolling hills — and with care, even the 
dirt roads could be handled. The narrow 
racing tires have to be respected, but 
one may go a good many miles without a 
fiat. We carried one spare inner tubę for 
such an event, but never needed to use it. 


At Coventry we secured some old 
boxes from the grocery storę. In no time 
we had our bikes disassembled and 
packed, awaiting the Newport-to-White 
River Junction bus. We felt a little let 
down. We were simply two people with a 
big box waiting for a bus. 

Jay looked gaunt. His eyes were sunken 
and his face lean. He acted tired. I felt 
fine except for a rubber sensation in my 
legs. J knew I hadn’t lost a pound and was 
suspicious that I had gained. Aside from 
a crumpled blank check and some credit 
cards, I was broke. Our trip cost us about 
65<f a mile, including hotels, food, etc. 
not to mention the up and down evening 
in Swanton. The fifty dollars which I 
thought would handle the trip adequately 
was long gone. 

Our bikes now hang in the barn. They 
are generally used only for such long 
tours. They display themselves, too, as 
happy reminders that any time we wish, 
we can throw a few things in the saddle- 
bags and, with little effort, be fifty miles 
away. And they will soon be called upon 
again to do just that, cost what it may! ofr 














Pete Rice habitually bills his bowl customers on a piece ojclapboard. 


Two old mills, using 
ingenious, curved knives devised by 
Vermont craftsmen a century ago, 
still make each year thousands oj 

Wooden Bowls 

by William G. Gove 
Photographs by David Bredemeier 


W„ E „ the bowl mill in Gran- 
ville, Vermont burned fiat on a cold Feb- 
ruary night in 1968, there were those, and 
they were many, who said that this would 
mean an end to it. For surę this would 
spell the end of the best known of Ver- 
mont’s wooden bowl mills, a part of a 
unique, smali industry that had long been 
Vermont’s own. But such harbingers of 
despair soon found that they had badly 
underestimated the weathered patriarch 
of the old, wooden bowl industry, Gerald 
“Pete” Rice. 
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Pete Rice’s Granville Manufacturing 
Company had had a serious fire in the 
bowl mili one year previous to this one; so 
there was no apparent incentive for him 
to continue. In his late seventies and not 
in need of the income, nor with any heir 
desiring to take over, it would seem that 
this was the time to let the whole matter 
die in the ashes. 

But as Pete put it, “There has been a 
bowl mili on this site for almost a 
hundred years and it wouldn’t seem right 
without it.” 

If the truth were known, Pete wouldn’t 
be the same without a place to sit and 
rock every morning in Upper Granville 
village. He has been so punctual in leav- 
ing his Rochester home between 6:15 and 
6:18 to arrive at the mili by 6:30 that the 
Rochester folks will set their clocks by his 
early departure. Also he must have felt 
concern for the employees who have been 
with the family for so many years. 


have a history, in basie design at least, 
that reaches back further than the Rice 
family to one of the original manufactur- 
ers of machine-turned bowls. 

Not that wooden bowls had their gene- 
sis in New England; bowls have long been 
a utilitarian piece of kitchenware. In old 
England this product of the wood-turner 
was known as treen, meaning “madę of 
tree.” Hand-fashioned bowls were always 
the most common, but lathes for turning 
bowls were known to have existed as early 
as the 13th century. The mandrel lathe 
was developed in the 17th and 18th centu¬ 
ry as a method of supplying continuous 
rotation, but the irregularity of shapes is 
evidence of the difficulty encountered in 
holding the wood securely. 

Although woodenware in Europę had 
given way to pewter as the preferred uten- 
sil, the early American colonists found 
treenware to be an inexpensive alternative 
to pewter, and woodenware was consid- 


Wooden tableware continued in the ru- 
ral areas of America and on frontiers until 
the late 1800s. Mapie was the wood most 
commonly used, preferably a mapie burl. 
The burl would be air-dried and then 
burned on the fiat side to char the wood 
and soften it for cutting. Beech wood was 
preferred by many, because it had no taste 
and would remain sound for many years 
when constantly wet. Bowls were a practi- 
cal item in Vermont pantries for many 
generations, holding grease, milk or but- 
ter, or used for chopping, making bread 
dough or stirring butter. 

Bowl manufacturing was never a large 
business among Vermont’s wood-using in- 
dustries. A wooden bowl had a long and 
sheltered life, often with a good treatment 
of oils and condiments in the kitchen. 
And sińce so many bowls were hand 
madę, there were very few bowl mills, as 
an examination of the old town histories 
in Yermont reveals. One mili manufactur- 


























In winter Pete Rice crossed to the new mili building. Pile of chunk blanks lies behind him. 



Lathe re-designer Campbell, left, 50 years ago. 


So it wasn’t many weeks before a new 
structure arose, a little smaller than the 
old but very substantial, and though the 
new metal building was quite modern, it 
didn’t destroy the strong ties this industry 
has with antiquity. The two bowl lathes 
currently in operation were rebuilt from 
the ruins of the fire and have an origin 
that is beyond the knowledge of anyone 
now living. Bowl manufacturing machi- 
nery is so unusual that no commercial 
models are availabie, and it must all be 
hand madę. Pete Rice’s bowl machines 


ered an acceptable table furnishing. The 
“dish turner” and “white cooper” were 
found in all of the colonial villages and 
their product varied little from that of 
their European forefathers who had 
passed on the skills. Rectangular trencher 
bowls were madę by hand and large ob- 
long bowls were hand-hewn, preferably of 
mapie, for chopping bowls. Ingenious 
lathes were madę, and chisels were fash- 
ioned with the end of the metal flattened 
into a thin strip, sharpened and curled 
over. 


ing bowls and other wood items was built 
in Mount Holly during the town’s infancy. 
The settlement to this day is known as 
Bowlsville, although the mili (on present 
Route 103) faded from existence prior to 
the birth of anyone now living. 

The origin of the bowl machinę, a lathe 
with a mounted cutting knife, is open to 
much conjecture. The Mansur sawmill in 
Weston village was built in 1780, and was 
used to make bowls in the 1860s and ’70s. 
An examination of the bowls in the Far- 
rar-Mansur House museum shows them to 
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be machinę madę. The mili burned in 
1900 but was rebuilt on the site of the 
present grist and sawmill. 

A mili built in 1850 in Marshfield at 
the outlet of Niggerhead Pond turned out 
machine-made bowls under owner L. T. 
Kinney, and their machinę may have been 
one of the first ones. This interesting com- 
plex of sawmill, planing mili, shingle and 
cloth-board mili, clapboard mili, lathe 
shop and bowl mili soon became known 
as Kinneyville. It turned out bowls twen- 
ty-four inches in diameter. Every farm in 
the area was said to be eąuipped with a 
pig trough handily fashioned from the 
waste blocks, the outside shell of the 
błock from which the round bowl had 
been cut out. 

However, according to one old timer in 
Granville the credit for building an im- 
proved bowl machinę properly goes to the 
brothers, R.N. and Daniel D. Hemenway 
of Warren. Nobody now knows what type 


At the Rice mili today the handsome ma¬ 
pie and birch logs are cut into the short 
bolts with a deck-mounted chain saw and 
the bolts cut into sections with a large, 
electrically powered circular saw. 

The cutting principle is still precisely 
the same as employed a hundred years 
ago. The błock is mounted on the lathe 
with the end of the shaft secured into the 
center of the fiat face. The błock spins 
rapidly as the shaft turns. A hooked knife 
is fastened on a mount, which can be 
turned in a circular motion into the spin¬ 
ning błock, thus cutting a wide kerf. The 
outer shell, with a large hollow in it, will 
be discarded, and a succession of cuts in 
the rounded błock, with progressively 
smaller radius knifes, will produce a series 
of progressively smaller bowls, down to 
the nine-inch minimum size. Each bowl is 
two inches smaller in diameter than the 
preceding one. The semi-circular center 
piece inside the nine-inch bowl will also 


stream, and, with a good head of water in 
the pond for power and with two employ- 
ees, they consumed 75,000 board feet of 
logs annually. Although not using a large 
quantity of logs, these craftsmen were 
very particular on log ąuality, paying the 
good price of eight to twelve dollars per 
thousand for them. This was in the days 
when Joseph Battell owned large areas of 
nearby timberland, now part of the Green 
Mountain National Forest. The Hemen- 
ways would pay Battell a stumpage ratę of 
twenty-five cents per tree, and pick their 
own trees. Only birch and mapie were 
used, and the bowls were hand-sanded 
and dipped in warm, boiled linseed oil. 

The bowl mili purchased by Newman 
D. Rice in 1913 was still the original 
building that the Hemenways had set up 
in. The Rice family had deep roots in 
Granville as well as in the lumber busi¬ 
ness, operating one of the first sawmills in 
the town. 




Half-log chuttk of woodfirst is locked onto the lathe. 


of bowl machines they acąuired, if any, 
when they purchased an existing bowl 
mili on the Mad River in 1868. But it was 
the Hemenways who originally built the 
bowl machines still in use by Pete Rice. 
Although rebuilt on a number of occa- 
sions, the lathes are basically the same as 
contrived in Civil War times. 

To prepare the long logs for bowl man- 
ufacture they were cut into short bolts, of- 
ten with an axe, and then split lengthwise 
with axe and wedge. This would gi ve one fiat 
face on each section to fasten to the lathe. 
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be discarded. A slip clutch is used on the 
turning mechanism for safety, particularly 
for the dangerous first cut, as the outer 
shell is removed from the błock. 

The Hemenway brothers, after some 
ten years (and a fire) in Warren, moved to 
upper Granville to a site on the White 
River which has now become synony- 
mous with bowl manufacture. This was the 
site the Rice family later took and still oc- 
cupy. 

The building purchased in 1879 was an 
existing barn on the south side of the 


It is said that Joel and Newman Rice 
played a part in designing the original 
clapboard machinę, a nifty piece of Yan- 
kee ingenuity which soon was being man- 
ufactured by The Lane Company in 
Montpelier. One of these can still be seen 
operating at Pete Rice’s establishment in 
Upper Granville. 

Expansion occurred at the bowl mili 
under Rice ownership. Soon a sawmill 
was erected to complement the bowl mili 
and wood working shop. Tennis rackets 
were madę from ash purchased locally. 
















The disastrous 1927 flood left its mark on 
the entire White River valley, and the 
dam upstream from the mili melted away 
in the surging waters. A fire the following 
year destroyed the original bowl mili, and 
one rebuilt on the same spot burned in 
1945. No evidence can be found of the 
original site, which is now under the saw- 
dust pile above the clapboard mili. A new 
bowl mili was built in 1945 at the present 
location and it burned in 1968, to be re- 
placed with the existing metal building. 
So an unbroken span of 90 years has seen 
bowls manufactured on this White River 
valley location, a fact of history which 
Pete Rice will bring to your attention. 

However, as uniquely Vermont as are 
these wooden bowls, they are the product 
of a family which is even morę typically 
Vermont. When one enters the office of 
the Granville Manufacturing Company 
for the first time, his thought has to be, 
“Did I go through the right door?” 


pictures on the wali can hardly be distin- 
guished because of the dirty glass. It also 
testifies to the philosophy of Pete Rice 
who readily admits that his elimination of 
overhead is one reason why he can suc- 
ceed where similar ventures by others 
have failed. 

But it was Yankee ingenuity that 
brought success to the Rice mili. The 
original Hemenway sweep knife lathes 
were remodeled by a long-time employee, 
Clyde Campbell. The improved lathe 
madę a deeper cut bowl. 

Like their father, Newman Rice’s two 
sons, Dudley and Gerald (Pete), were not 
inventive machinists nor skilled wood 
craftsmen, but they knew how they want- 
ed to run their little business, and the cus- 
tomers soon found that orders were filled 
in the Rice fashion or not at all. A trained 
successor to the skilled hand of Clyde 
Campbell was Elwin Shirley who came to 
work for the Rice family in 1923 and af- 


spite Pete’s urging that it was safe. So 
Pete himself proceeded to cross the ice to 
get the work done himself, and without 
further delay. 

Down he went into the ice cold water, 
leaving only his cap bobbing on the sur- 
face, and little was said after his rescue, as 
he strode stiff-legged toward the office in 
his ąuickly frozen clothes. 

Yankee individualism reached its high- 
est point on the occasions when the two 
brothers disagreed. Each had his own 
rocking chair in the office, and the morę 
heated the argument became the faster 
they would rock. The floor being quite 
uneven, the chairs would move about the 
room as they rocked to the stubborn ges- 
tures of their occupants. It wouldnf be 
long before one chair would overtake the 
other. Then up would jump one of the 
brothers, yank his chair over and slap it 
down and again pick up the rhythm where 
he had left off. 



Next, the first bowl cut, the shell is remoued. 



Nub is remoued and bowl bottom is flattened. 


The single bulb hanging limply from 
the center of the ceiling doesn’t give 
enough light to reveal much morę than a 
path to a beckoning old rocking chair, but 
as one’s eyes become accustomed to the 
dimness there unfolds a most unusual 
scene. An ancient desk in the corner is 
stuffed to the brim with old papers, all 
well covered with dust, and it is said that 
a room upstairs is filled with box after box 
of records accumulated through the years. 
Boxes clutter the corners, cobwebs en- 
mesh the hair of the tali visitor, and the 


ter 47 years is still there. Bowls of nine to 
twenty-three inches diameter can be cut, 
and where the worn knives were once 
thrown away, Elwin now brazes on new 
tips. 

Also, like their father, Dudley and Pete 
could not bear to see a man stand around 
idle. The impetuousness of Pete is well typ- 
ified by the story of the time when the 
men were attempting to elear anchor ice 
away from the wooden grate above the 
mili pond dam. The men refrained from 
walking out on the newly-frozen ice de- 


As the wooden bowl lost its utilitarian 
stature at the turn of the century the mar¬ 
keting methods changed. For many years 
one of the major markets for the Rice 
bowls had been in urban orthodox Jewish 
communities where the unfinished bowls 
were used in food preparation. This mar¬ 
ket still exists for Pete’s bowls, but it 
wasn’t until the 1930s that a break- 
through was madę into the gift and deco- 
rative item trade. Now the majority of 
these machine-turned bowls finds its out- 
let on the shelves of gift shops. No matter 
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where one goes in the nation, the round 
mapie or birch bowls from Pete Rice’s 
mili can be found. Vermont firms such as 
Stoware or Kennedy Brothers are apply- 
ing the finish and doing the selling. 

There are offshoots of the Rice opera- 
tion. An old time Rice employee, Royce 
Freeman, operated a bowl mili in Pitts- 
ford for fourteen years, but it closed down 
in 1967. And Pete Rice’s son, Donald, is 
now operating his own bowl mili in 
Maine and is trying to make a success of 
semi-automation in the industry. Oval 
shaped bowls are madę by passing a błock 
of wood in a circular motion through a 
smali saw chain mounted on a ring. Pete 
had one of these unusual machines, on 
which the Rice family has a patent, in his 
Granville shop before the 1968 fire, but it 
was destroyed, and he has no plans to 
build another one. 

There is a variety of preferences in 
finishes for bowls. The Rice mili sells the 


washing will not harm the finish. Don’t 
use such bowls for chopping, though. 

For one to approximate the appearance 
of an old kitchen bowl, a treatment of oil, 
such as Stoware is now using on all of 
their wooden bowls, is most appropriate. 
After a good sanding, immerse it in hot 
oil, let it dry slowly and then buff it to 
bring out a lustre. Don’t let the bowl soak 
in water. Occasionally wipe it with oil. 
Some use boiled linseed oil, but sińce it 
has a tendency to turn rancid many prefer 
minerał oil. 

Pete Rice feels that the wooden bowl 
industry may be dying. There are only 
two such mills left in Vermont, the other 
being the Weston Bowl Mili. A few morę 
either hand-turn or machine-turn with a 
router cutter. But nonę of the others 
rank with the production of the Rice 
mili, which makes about 800 bowls a day, 
using approximately 3000 board feet 
of logs in the process. 


only when it is frozen. If you have a but- 
ternut bowl don’t use it for chopping pur- 
poses, at least not if you prize its beauty. 

As one sits in the Rice Office and bat- 
tles with the reluctance of Pete to discuss 
these things to any extent, he can't help 
but be aware of the tragedy it will be 
when this part of Vermont is gone. Since 
Pete’s brother Dudley died about six years 
ago, Pete, now 77, has continued in the 
family tradition and would never enter- 
tain the notion of selling out. In moods of 
discouragement he has often threatened to 
get a hammer and nail up the doors, but 
the hammer never appears. Pete will stand 
erect from his old rocker, pat himself on 
the stornach with both hands in unison 
and tell you the business has been good to 
him. Certainly he has been good for the 
industry, too. 

Vermont wouldn’t be the same without 
Pete rocking in his squeaky chair, tallying 
a truck load of bowls or clapboards on a 




Big sanding belt smoothes inside of a bowl after it is fully dried. 


Kniues are sharpened, left. Opposite, Elwin Shirley in drying shed. 


bowls unfinished, sanding them well on a 
homemade sanding machinę after a 
three-to-six-month drying period. 

An unfinished surface is best if one 
wants an old-fashioned chopping bowl. 
The old time “kitchen finish” was simply 
a gradual application of all the oils and 
juices the kitchen could offer, but it took 
time to build up the color. The “Caesar 
Bowl” was one seasoned with condiments 
and salad oils. Lacquered bowls became 
popular for decorative use, and the new 
synthetic lacquers are such that repeated 


The quality of logs is not what it used 
to be in the White River valley, (or else- 
where), but the majority of the bowls still 
is madę of yellow birch and hard mapie, 
birch preferred. Any of our northeastern 
hardwoods can be used. However, each 
has its own pecularities. Beech has an at- 
tractive grain but shows a tendency to 
open checks during drying. Elm is beauti- 
ful wood but is no longer as plentiful as it 
used to be and often warps. Butternut is 
a popular wood with all except the wood 
turners, who find they can cut the wood 


broken piece of clapboard. There always 
are a few short clapboard pieces setting on 
an old box somewhere in the Office, and 
they cut down the expense of paper. 

His company has few accounts, but 
even so, nonę ever gets a bill from Pete. 
The customers have come to realize that 
when a shipment arrives there will be a 
broken piece of clapboard aboard some¬ 
where that lists all the vital statistics. 

This is the Rice manner of achieving 
success, and who can argue with it? Who 
would want it different? ^0° 
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vermont life Calendar of Summer Events 

NOTĘ: Ali dates are inclusire . This data was compiled last winter, so is subject to change and is not complete. Write Publicity Director, 
Yermont Development Department, Montpelier 05602, for detailed Information, supplementary free list and highway map. 


CONTINUING E V E N T S 
Year 'Round: Waitsfield Bundy Art Gallery 
10-5, 1-5 Sun., closed Tues., Hol. & Nov.; 
E. Arlington The Candle Mili 9-5, Sun. 
1-5, Sun. 1-5; Bennington Benn. Gallery 
9:30-5:30; St. Johnsbury Athenaeum Art 
Gallery Mon.-Sat. 10-5, Museum & Plan¬ 
etarium 9-4:30, July & Aug. Mon.-Thurs. 
7:30-9:30 p.m.; Montpelier Wood Art 
Gallery; Northfield Norwich U. Mus.; 
W. Brattleboro Mapie Mus. 8-5: Royal- 
ton Vt. Sugar House Inc. 10-8; Montpe¬ 
lier Vt. Hist. Soc. Mus.: Burlington Flem¬ 
ing Museum. 

To Dec. 31: Grand Isle Ferry to Plattsburgh. 
To Dec. 1: Bennington Museum 9-6; Benn. 
Battle Monument. 

To First Snów: Stowe Mt. Mansfield Toll Rd. 
To Nov. 1: Burlington Ferry to Port Kent; 

Shoreham Ferry to Ticonderoga. 

To Oct. 31: Graniteville Quarry Tours; 
Rutland Chaffee Art Gallery 10:30-5:30, 
Sun. 1-4. 

To Oct. 20: Shelbume Museum 9-5. 

To Oct. 19: Proctor Vt. Marble Exhib. 8:30- 
5:30, July & Aug. 8:30-8 p.m. 

To Oct. 15: Brownington Old Stone House 
Mus.; Addison John Strong Mansion 10- 
5; Windsor Old Constitution House, daily; 
Woodstock Hist. Soc. Dana House 10-5, 
7-9, Sun. 2-5:30; Manchester SVA 10-5 
exc. Mon., Sun. 1-5. 

To Oct. 12: Killington Chair & Gondola 
Lift 10-5; Weston Farrar Mansur Museum 
Tues.-Fri., Sun. 1-5, Sat. 10-5; Warren 
Sugarbush Gondola Lift. 

June 1-Sept. 1: Orwell Daniels Indian Muse¬ 
um 9-5, Exc. Mon. & Fri. 

June 1-Oct. 15: Middlebury Sheldon Mus. 
10-5 exc. Sun. 

June 1-Oct. 16: Woodstock Ottauąuechee 
DAR Mus. Mon., Wed., Fri. 12-4. 

June 15-Oct. 15: No. Troy Jay Peak Tram- 
way 10-6; St Johnsbury Mapie Mus. 8-5 
weekdays, 9-5 Sat. & Sun. 
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June 15-Aug. 17: Northfield Red Mitten 
Craft Shop 1-5. 

June 22-Sept. 30: Weathersfield Hist. Soc. 2- 
5 exc. Mon. & Thurs. 

June 28-Sept. 14: Grafton Westcorner Gal¬ 
lery 2:30-5:30. 

July 1-Sept. 1: Grand Isle Hyde Log Cabin 
10:30-5; Calais Kent Mus. 10-5, Tues.- 
Sun.; Bellows Falls Adams Grist Mili 
Mus. Sat. & Sun. 2-4 & by appointment. 

July 4-Sept. 7: Manchester Bromley Mt. 
Chair Lift. 

RECURRING E V E N T S 

Mar. l-Nov. 30: Bennington Mus. Grandma 
Moses Exhibit 9-6. 

May-Nov.: Calais Old West Church open. 

May 24-Sept. 7: Lakę Bomoseen Sailing 
Races each Sunday. 

May 30-Oct. 12: Grafton Hist. Soc. Mus. 
Sat., Sun. & Hol. 2:30-4:30, Sats. only 
June. 

May 31-June 14: Middlebury Art Exhibit, 
Middlebury Inn, 9-5. 

June 26-Aug. 21: So. Royalton Band Con- 
certs, Fridays 8 p.m. 

June 26-Aug. 22: Middlebury Mead Chapel 
weekly concerts 8 p.m. 

June 28-Oct. 12: Morrisville Mud City An- 
tique Flea Market, Suns. 10-5. 

June-Oct.: So. Woodstock Doscher School 
of Photography, 12classes. 

July: Burlington UVM Lane Summer Series, 
Four Concerts 8:30, inąuire dates. 

July & Aug.: W. Charleston Camp Winape 
Band Concerts, Sats. 7:30. 

July 1-Sept. 6 : Dorset Caravan Theatre 
Wed.-Fri. 8:40. 

July 2-Sept. 6 : Weston Playhouse Thurs.- 
Sun. 8:30, Sat. 3:00. 

July 2-Aug. 27: Craftsbury Chamber Players, 
Thurs. 8:30. 

July 4-Aug. 30: Brandon Lakę Dunmore 
Sailing Races, Suns. 2:30. 

July 6 -Aug. 14: Montpelier Slayton Farm, 
Dog River Arts School Day Camp, ages 
12-15, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 

July 6 -Aug. 28: Ludlow Fletcher Farm Craft 
School, 9-4. 

July 1 2-Aug. 2: Winooski St. Michaefs Col¬ 
lege Concerts, Suns. 8 p.m. 

Aug. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30: Poultney Band Con¬ 
certs 8 . 

Aug. 16, 19, 22, 26, 29: Bennington College 
Concerts, The Carriage Barn 8:15. 

LUNCHEONS & SUPPERS 


MAY 

27: Bristol Dime-A-Dip Supper 5:30. 

30: Waitsfield Mem. Day Dinner 12-1; 
Irasburg Mem. Day Dinner 12 noon.; 


Rochester Mem. Day Dinner 12 noon; 
No. Ferrisburg Supper 5:30. 

JUNE 

6 : Jericho Bazaar & “Party on the Green'" 
(Children) Dime-A-Dip Supper 5:30. 

24: Plymouth Strawberry Festival & Band 
Concert 5:30-8:30. 

25: Dorset Strawberry Festival 5:30-7, reserv. 
necessary, Mrs. James Lee, Dorset; So. 
Hero Ham Supper 5 & 6:30. 

JULY 

1: Newport Grange Sugar Supper 5 p.m. on. 

4: E. Corinth Chicken Barbecue, noon & 
Auction 10:30 a.m.; So Hero Paradę 11 
a.m. Chicken Barbecue noon; No. Ferris¬ 
burg Supper 5:30; Shrewsbury Ctr. Ham 
Supper 6 on. 

5: E. Barnard Chicken Barbecue 12-3. 

8 : Morgan Sugar on Snów Supper 5, 6, 7; 
Georgia Chicken Barbecue & Auction 
4:30. 

11: Marshfield Buffet Supper 5:30 on. 

12: Charlotte Bazaar, Lunch 12-2, Supper 
5 on. 

15: Williamsville Baked Ham Dinner & Fair, 
4-7. 

16: Georgia Plain Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 
7. 

18: Thetford Ctr. Old Home Day, Auction, 
Sale & Supper 1-8; Salisbury Barbecue, 
Waterhouse on Lakę Dunmore. 

22: No. Ferrisburg Bazaar & Chicken Pie 
Supper 5. 

23: So. Hero Chicken Pie Supper 5 & 6:30. 
E. Corinth Bazaar & Supper 5 p.m.; So. 
Ryegate Annual Smorgasbord 5 on. 

25: Bennington Luncheon & Fair 11-5 p.m. 
E. Barnard Smorgasbord Supper 5-8. 

AUGUST 

1: Greensboro Bend Bazaar 3, Supper 5 on; 
Jericho Fair 10 a.m. Dime-A-Dip Supper 
5:30; E. Dorset Chicken Barbecue & Sale 
5 on; So. Hero Bazaar & Food Sale 1-4. 

5: Milton Bazaar & Old Fashioned Church 
Supper 5:30; Morgan Tea & Bazaar 2 p.m. 
6 : Burkę Old Home Day Church Service, 
Dinner, Band Concert 10-4. 

8 : Manchester Chicken Barbecue & Sale 1 1 

а. m.-8 p.m.; E. Montpelier Ctr. Chicken 
Barbecue noon, Auction 1:30; Concord 
Annual Smorgasbord Supper 5:30; Wood¬ 
stock Church Fair & Lunch 10:30-3. 

12: Belmont Bazaar 3 p.m., Supper 5:30, 
6:30, 7:30. 

13: West Newbury Buffet Supper 5 on. 

15: Waitsfield Fed. Ch. Smorgasbord 5:30. 

16: Fairfax Hist. Soc. Beef Barbecue 1 p.m. 
19: Bamet Ctr. Turkey Supper & Bazaar 5, 

б , 7 p.m. 

20: So. Hero Turkey Supper 5 & 6:30 p.m.; 
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E. Corinth Chicken Pie Supper 5 on; 
Isle La Motte Chicken Pie Supper 4:30, 
5:30, 6:30; So. Royalton Smorgasbord 
5:30 on; Tyson Bazaar & Supper 5:30. 

22: Salisbury Cong. Ch. Corn Supper, Water- 
house on Lakę Dunmore; Cavendish Su- 
gar on Snów Supper 5:30 on, reserv. Mrs. 
Arthur Briggs. 


SPECIAL E V E N T S 
MAY 

30: Tunbridge Memoriał Day Paradę 11:30. 

JUNE 

6 , 7: Enosburg Falls June Dairy Day, Sat. 10 
a.m.-12 p.m., Sun. 10-5 p.m. 

14: Bellows Falls Alumni Paradę 2 p.m. 

15-19: Forestdale Bibie School. 

20- 21: Barton Fun-O-Rama, Entertainment, 
Exhibits, Chicken Barbecue. 

21: Mt. Snów Vt. Symphony Orchestra 8:15; 
Essex Jct. Hill & Dale Jr. Horse Show, all 
day. 

21- 23: Fairlee Vt. State Open Golf, all day. 

25- 26: Weathersfield Antique & Art Show, 
11 a.m .-8 p.m. 

26- 28: So. Woodstock Pony Club Regional 
Rally. 



Crystal Lakę State Park vdd 


JU L Y 

3-4: Woodstock 4th Celebration. 

4: Northfield Auction, Antiques 10 on; No. 
Danville 4th Celeb.; Reading Jeep Ride to 
Historie Sites 9-4: Stowe Fireworks: War¬ 
ren 4th Celebration. 

5: Manchester SVA Vt. State Symphony 
Orchestra 8:30. 

6 : Middlebury Mem. Field House, Vt. State 
Symphony Orchestra 8:15. 

9: Woodstock St. James Fair, Lunch 10:30. 

10: Woodstock AKC Dog Show, all day. 
10-11: Norwich Fair & Ox Puli, Fri. 6-10, 
Sat. 10-10 p.m. 

10-12: Bennington ACC, N.E. Craft Fair, 
Mt. Anthony H.S.; Essex Jct. Horse Show 
Fri. 4-9:30, Sat. 8 a.m.-9:30 p.m., Sun. 
8 a.m.-4 p.m. 

1 1: Jericho Country Auction 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 

East Haven Annual Field Day 11 a.m. on. 
12: Stowe AKC Dog Show; Middlebury Art 
on the Green, 9-5. 


14-16: St. Johnsbury Passumpsic Valley 
Guild Fair, Tues. 10-9, Wed. 9-9, Thurs. 

9- 6. 

15: Irasburg Church Fair 2; E. Arlington 
Bazaar 1 p.m. 

15, 16: No. Hero Antique Show & Sale, 
Wed. 10-9, Thurs. 10-6. 

16: E. Corinth Flea Market 10 a.m.; Georgia 
Plain Bazaar & Auction; Manchester 
House & Garden Tour 11-5:30, Tea $3.50. 
17, 18: Burlington UVM League of Vt. 

Writers’ Inst. 9:30-3:30. 

17-19: Mt. Snów Tennis Championships; 

Montpelier Horse Show, England Farm. 

18: So. Wallingford Childrens’ Fair & Pet 
Show 1-5; So. Chittenden Auction. 

19: Calais Old West Church Service 2 p.m.; 
Mt. Snów Vt. State Symphony Orchestra 
8:15. 

21: Woodstock House & Garden Tour. 

22: Bristol Bazaar on the Park 7:30 p.m.; 
Middlebury Homes Tour 1-4; Addison 
Country Auction, lawn of Strong Mansion 

10- 5. 

23: Newfane Flower Show, River Bend Inn 
1-8 p.m.; Cambridge Lawn Party & Ba¬ 
zaar, Sugar-on-Snow, Concert 7:30. 
24-Aug. 8: Brandon Book Sale 10-4. 

24-26: Bradford Conn. Valley Fair & Horse 
Show. 

25: Fair Haven Village Green Bazaar 10-5. 
26: Richmond Old Round Church Pilgrim- 
age 11 a.m. 

27-Aug. 1: Swanton Summer Festival 10-10. 
29-31: Woodstock Antique Show & Sale, 11 
a.m.-9 p.m.; Newbury Cracker Barrel Ba¬ 
zaar 10:30-9 p.m. 

31-Aug. 2: Woodstock GMHA Horse Show. 
AUGUST 

1: Springfield Stellafane Conv. day & eve.; 
Townshend Hospital Fair 11 a.m.-9 p.m.; 
Brandon Auction; Arlington St. James 
Church Bazaar 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

2: Calais Old West Church Service 2 p.m. 

3- 5: Rutland Vt. Women’s Golf Tournament. 
4: Stowe Green Mt. Hound Cubbing Season 

Tues. & Thurs. (Fox Hunt enthusiasts). 

4- 7: Manchester Antiques Show 1-10 p.m. 

5: Middletown Springs Bazaar 1-4. 

5- 8: New Haven Addison County Fair, day 
& eve. 

6 : Dorset Church Bazaar 1-5. 

6- 9: Woodstock GMHA Three Day Event. 

7: Brandon Summer Sale 1-5; Canaan Sugar- 
on-Snow & concert 7 p.m.-10 p.m. 

7- 9: Mt. Snów Tennis Championships; Wil- 
mington Regional Waterski Champ. 

8 : Brandon Festival; White River Jct. An¬ 
nual Bargain Bin 9-4; Woodstock Antique 
Flea Market 10-4. 

9: Mt. Snów Vt. State Symphony Orch. 8:15; 
Guilford Old Home Sunday 9 a.m.; Shef¬ 
field Old Home Sunday 10:45; Weathers¬ 
field Hist. Soc. Pilgrim. & open house 3. 

11- 13: Burlington St. Mark’s Antiques Show 
& sale 11 a.m.-lO p.m. 

12: Danville Community Fair; Castleton Co- 
lonial Day 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

12- 23: Bennington Art Show. 

14-15: Sherburne Killington Basin, Vt. 
Lumberjack Roundup 10-4. 



South Walden vdd 

15: Sharon Old Home Day 9 a.m. on; Ply¬ 
mouth Union Farm & Wilderness Camp 
1:30-4:30. 

16: Calais Old West Church Service 2 p.m.; 
Brownington Old Stone House open house 
& annual meeting. Noon. 

17: Burlington UVM 4-H State Dairy Day 
9-4. 

19: No. Ferrisburg Auction 6:30 p.m. 

19-20: Middlebury Women’s Senior Golf 
Tournament. 

19-21: Burlington Christmas Tree Growers’ 
Nat. Convention. 

19-23: Northfield Norwich U. Exhibit of Vt. 
Artists 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 

19- Sept. 2: Middlebury Bread Loaf Writers’ 
Conference. 

20: Stowe Rotary Auction; Greensboro Home 
& Garden Tour 1-5. 

20- 22: So. Wallingford Antique Show & Sale 
10 a.m .-8 p.m. Supper served. 

21- 23: Stowe Antique Car Rally. 

22: Montpelier England Farm, Jr. Horse 
Show 10 a.m. 

26- 30: Hyde Park Lamoille County Players 
8:30 p.m. 

27- 30: Lyndonville Caledonia Cty. Fair. 

30: Windsor Blue Mt. Riding Club Horse 
Show 10 a.m. 



Williston Golf Course vdd 
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Valleys crystal elear in the morning light, 
felds flower-bright at midday, and the loug 
golden rays ncar sundown against a uillage. 
These are the ingredients that give Vermont 

a Summer* Seasoning 



The visual memory of the Vermont Summer 
for many uisitors is the blue of sky and water, 
the snbtle tones of green, accented here 
and there by red barn or white-spired church. 
The larger towns and cities, spaced out 
judiciously near the State’s perimeters, lach the 
spell which open country has, in the 
variety of scenes to see and enjoy. The opening 
valleys and smali villages are reached 


Gro ton State Park, by VDD, abooe; 
rock cut at Jonesuille, and Huntington 
Village, opposite, by Clyde Smith; 

Trail Ridc at Woodstock by Hanson Carroll. 
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Clouer Hill in Westmore, by Clyde Smith; 
Pomfret barn, by R. D. LaSalle; hill road 
in Lunenburg, by John Belding; Clarcndon 
Flats garden, by Dauid Cain; Woodstock 
pastorał, by Zelda Glasser. Onerleaf, 

Hyde Park, by Pauline Craig. 


by tree-bordered lanes that wander across the 
green land’s contours to hill-top Jarnts. 
Hcre the air is redolent with wild clooer, herc 
are old barnsfor children to explore, fertile 
nooks to beckon home gardeners, and 
everywhere, as beside the qniet waters, 
the tranquility that allows rejlection 
and restoration of the spirit. 
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Below, along the old Bayley-Hazen Road 
in Wolcott, by Jack Cook. Opposite, 
canoers on the White River; Mt. Mansfield 

Broad landscapes open against the mountains, climbers; and Camp Teela-Wooket swimmers 

and here the marks oj man are smali at East Granvil,e b * Hanson CarrolL 

and madę infriendly harmony. The serenity 

oj the woods-bordered jarmscapes gaili 

an injnite variety jrom the nearhy 

broad rivers, the mountains 1 pools and 

torrents, and the high craggy peaks. 

These are the seasonings oj Summer 



in Vermont. co* 



















Fragments oj o Id posters found in 
a northern Yermont couered bridge 
reveal parts of a snake charmer, 
left, and helów, a clown. The tex- 
ture of old boarding enhances the 
paper patterns. An openwork truss 
bridge, such as the Chisehille, 
(VDD), at right, is a less likely 
place to find poster collages. 




















POiT-fiiii C Dliii £113, 

an inpoluntary art created 
by time and chance, are sometimes 
jound inside old 
Vermont copered bridges. 
photographs by Lud Munchmeyer 



F amiliar to everyone are the beauties 
of the Vermont landscape, the farm- 
steads and the ordered, clustered villages. 
Great beauty lies, as well, in the smali 
things of nature’s planning, for those with 
the time and the eyes to see them. 

These abstract compositions are found, 
by the perceptive and the unhurried, ev- 
erywhere in Vermont's natural places. Na¬ 
turę^ art is glimpsed in flower stamens, 
snów crystals, icicle patterns, rock tex- 
tures and fractures, in the details of tree 
bark or the forms of lichens and mosses. 

The hand of man — raised for such 
simple purpose as pasting up circus post- 
ers — sometimes contributed unintention- 
ally to a similar art. 

Advertising painted on barns (a nice 
example of Yankee frugality), died out in 


the 1920’s, and today it would be illegal 
under Vermont’s billboard laws. 

Bill posters — the colorful patent medi- 
cine and circus posters and sometimes 
public notices — also were affixed to 
whatever structure was handy to the slow- 
ly-traveling public of a bygone era. For 
protection, the posters and bills went on 
the inside walls of church and town hall 
horse sheds. Most of these, now are gone, 
but the covercd bridges in good numbers 
remain. Beautiful mosaics of torn color 
still adorn the facing boards of many. 

The perceptive eye and the camera of 
Lud Munchmeyer, a resident of Hasbrouck 
Heights, N. J., last year captured sonie of 
these involuntary collages, which are re- 
produced on the facing page in reduced 
scalę. The artist credit is “time.” 
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Opening New Horizons 

Jor Vermont’s gifted high 
school juniors is this 
wide-ranging program 
at Bennington College. 

By Deirdre Dole 

Photographs hy Laurence J. Hyman 

















T his summer a group of twenty- 
four gifted students about to become 
seniors in high schools throughout Ver- 
mont will be at Bennington College to 
participate in an experimental four-week 
workshop that is designed to expose them 
to the challenges and rewards of college- 
level work. The program, which is paid 
for entirely by the State, is in its fifth year. 

These students will be involved, at a 
time when it may dramatically affect their 
futures, in a program of advanced study 
which includes a variety of experiences 
not otherwise available to them. Most of 


There is no cost to the students, and 
they live and work for the entire period 
on the Bennington campus. Classes are 
completely informal and there are no “re¬ 
wards” such as credits or grades. Instead, 
each student works independently, at his 
own level. doing the work simply for the 
joy of experimentation and creativity. 

Each of these students comes from a 
different public or private Vermont 
school, on the recommendation of his or 
her principal. Most of them come from 
smali towns. 

Jean F. Garvin is directly involved in 




Informal moming discussion of the 
day s actiuities is held in 
the Libr ary s courtyard. Leonard 
Rowe, bach to camera, started 
the program with State snpport. 


them will, for the first time, compose orig- 
inal musie, and hear it performed by live 
orchestras. They will learn to make art, at 
the potters wheel rather than in the class- 
room. They will be encouraged to devise 
and perform novel scientific experiments 
in the laboratory. They will discuss poi it i- 
cal science and politics most relevant to 
them, referring to daily newspapers as of- 
ten as textbooks. The intent of the pro¬ 
gram is to recognize gifted students and to 
find new ways of challenging them. 


the program as director of special educa- 
tional and pupil personnel services for the 
Vermont Education Department. She em- 
phasizes that the students are chosen, not 
only on the basis of scholastic achieve- 
ment, but also for their potential to 
benefit from the program. 

“Were very much interested,” she says, 
“in the student who doesn’t yet really 
know he's talented. This program opens 
him up; it gives him an entirely new Out¬ 
look.” The State Education Department is 
equally interested, she adds, in the feed- 
back to the high schools. 

“The students seem to find during the 
program that learning goes way beyond 
the structure of the classroom. They re¬ 
turn to their schools with a stronger sense 
of their own potentials. This is bound to 
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have some effect in the schools.” Aside 
from anything else, she adds, the program 
is helping high school administrators 
identify and work with the gifted students. 

The students, in addition, will meet 
with school administrators from through- 
out the State at a winter meeting. Here 
they will explore together the possibilities 
of using individual study programs and of 
allowing capable students opportunities 
for morę intensive study. 

This program was initiated jointly by 
the Education Department and Leonard 
Rowe, a political science professor at 
Bennington. Their intent was not neces- 
sarily to increase a student’s knowledge 
within specific areas (although certainly 
that is a by-product), but rather to involve 
him in different methods, approaches and 
ideas within the various disciplines. 


Most of the classes and group meetings 
are held during the mornings. Afternoons 
are left free for study, practice, tutorials, 
labs, swimming and other unorganized 
sports, and for individual work. The so- 
cial life is not organized in any way, but 
to some of the students it is as important 
as their studies. They attend concerts at 
Marlboro and Tanglewood, see documen- 
tary and feature films, go to local summer 
theatre productions and are offered group 
discussions and lectures by visiting writ- 
ers, teachers and artists. 

Because the program is relatively infor- 
mal by high school standards, it is partic- 
ularly demanding of the students' abilities 
and imaginations. Each is asked to experi- 
ment and try unopened fields of creativity 
and to express himself in a variety of new 
situations. Morę important, each is urged 
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to question and challenge what is set be- 
fore him in the classroom and the labora- 
tory. 

Work in science involves class meetings 
and laboratory sessions, which include 
mathematics, physics, chemistry and biol- 
ogy. This combining of the disciplines is 
encouraged, in the hope that students will 
use them as starting points for their own 
further experiments. Thus, memorization 
of facts is not of primary concern, and no 
tests are given. Models and time-lapse 
motion pictures are among the visual aids 
used to stimulate group discussions. 

The study of ceramics is employed pri- 
marily to provide a direct approach to the 
creative experience. Students at first be- 
come acąuainted with the various tech- 
niques of producing pottery. Then they 
are expected to create several pieces of 


Experiments in the physics 
lab, far left, are headed 
by Dr. Robert Woodworth, 
while Stanley Rosen initiates 
the group in the art of 
making ceramics. 



































Although they may haue had no 
musical training, the students 
progress to ensemble playing 
and original composition. Below, 
a discussion ojpolitical 
systems with Mr. Rowe. 


their own. The rewards of such an ap- 
proach are suggested by one student’s 
comment that he had suddenly “learned 
that my hands are as powerful as my 
mind. I can create as well as think.” 

Similarly, the exploration of musie here 
is directly concerned with the writing and 
performance of live musie, rather than the 
objective study of musie. In the very first 
class, regardless of his musical back- 
ground, each student is asked to begin 
composing. Gradually he is introduced to 
concepts and methods of approaching 
time, rhythm, and the structure and form 
of musie. Later the work is individual; 
then, in ensemble, stresses instrumental 
performance and interpretation. At the 
end of the summer a concert of student 
compositions is performed for the local 
community. 

Political study is primarily concerned 
with subjects most relevant to the stu¬ 
dents, in the fields of domestic and foreign 


United States policy. The emphasis is not 
on finding Solutions but on a critical ex- 
amination of current issues, in an attempt 
to explore the mechanics of political ac- 
tion. For many of the students the study 
of politics is most meaningful, and repre- 
sents their first formal opportunity to 
ąuestion and explore their society. 

Although the benefits of such a short 
program are difficult to assess, there is lit- 
tle question that the students are affected 
positively by it. Most have voiced great 
approval of the project and say that they 
returned to their high schools with fresh 
artistic and intellectual energy. 

Educators hope that the program soon 
can be doubled in size, for this year only 
about half the students recommended 
could be chosen. The cost to Vermont is 
about $800 per student, and the decision 
to enlarge the program rests mostly on 
financial limits. 

“It’s not at all that our schools are inad- 
equate,” Miss Garvin says. “Even the 
most gifted kids don't think that. It’s just 
that after a capable student has mastered 
the basics, he needs to be challenged in 
new ways. He should be able to go fur- 
ther. Our overall hope is that schools will 
use this program to discover new ways of 
helping the gifted child.” 
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The Baker children and their friends 
on the farm above the village,fnd 

THE WHOLE POINT OF SUMMER 

lies in its timeless outdoor days. 

by Peter Miller 


A hillside farm — Summer. Hay to 
cut, rake, cure and bale. Cows to 
milk and cahes to wean. A garden 
to weed—crisp lettuce, beans, peas 
and corn on the cob,fresk on the 
supper table. Summertime is 
strawberries, raspberries andflowers 
to pick, a brook to dam and trout 
to hook. Ponds are to wadę in and 
frogs to catch. A hidden cabin to 
build on a mountainside; swimming 
every afternoon; hide-and-seek, tag, 
a roli race down the lawn. A moment 


of utter, relaxed suspension, dry and hot 
after play, while the sun bakes 
you dry, and the seventeen-year 
locust shrills about the heat; and then 
fresh milk to drink. 

A time to work, a time to play: 
this is life on Perry Hill Farm, 1,200 
acres of pastures, mowing, ponds and 
forest and mountain brooks that 
undulate around the red barn and 
farmhouse. Far below lies the valley 
uillage of Waterbury Center. 

For twenty-three years Rosamae 


and Leonard Baker have been 
farming this land (now owned by 
Milt Ernstoff, from out of State), 
and raising their seven children. 

Summer is a pleasant time to 
work, for the days irwariably are 
gentle. After the long Winter, 
Leonard savors the early mornuig 
and euening light, the warm sun 
and the mowings that tum rich, 
velvety green when the grass is ripe 
for the frst cutting, the warmth of a 
Summer sunset after a day of haying. 
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Sumtner is pleasant to play in, too, 
and a farm is the greatest playground 
in the world. To the younger Baker 
children — Jejfrey, Annette and 
Stuart—Summertime is one long day 
of freedom. To their friends — 

Deedee, Linda, Dianę, Kun and 
B.J.—who live along the Kneeland 
Flats road that links the hillside to 
the town, Perry Hill Farm is where 
the fun is. 

Oh, there s work to do. Jejfrey has 
his barn chores and Annette should 
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be helping ber mother in the kitchen 
and working in the garden, but 
usually she is out somewhere, ploying 
with Jeffrey. Summer hookey they 
cali it. 

Alec, 15, drives one oj the tractors, 
raking the hay after his father has 














done the cutting, and he helps out 
with the milking, too. Sharon , 17, 
spending most oj her Summer as 
a baby-sitter, is growing fond oj 
boys. The youngest, Stuart, and his 
tow-headed jriend Deedee, have 
their two cahes, Coleen and Paula, 


to jeed, wash and halter-train in the 
exercise pen, so they can be shown 
with pride at county field days and 
jairs. 

When the upper field is ready jor 
baling, the whole fiamily, jriends and 
pets, ride the hay wagon up Perry 


Hill jor a day oj work, sun and 
picnicking. The field lies high above 
the uillage; across the valley, a hazy 
blue, are Camel’s Hump, Ricker 
Mountain, the Nebraska Rangę, 
and Mt. Mansfield, rimming the 
field in priuate grandeur. A smali 
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spruce and birch grove above the 
mowing hides a high outcropping oj 
granite. Here the children, dred oj 
piling bałeś, sit and watch the tractor 
make slow, carejul squares helów them, 
cleaning thejeld oj the curled ribbons 
ojaljalja, jragrant under the sun . 

Closer to home Alfie and King 
(they are haljPoodle, halj Labrador), 
are jull ojplay, retrieving cattail 
spears jrom the fire pond . On the 
pasture above the house there are 
strawberries and wildflowers to 
pick. Sometimes Peter Wood comes 
down with Star, pulling the sulky, 















and gives each friend a fast trot up to 
the hay jelds, then back again to 
cool off under the maples that shade 
the farmhouse. 

Ali ojSummers days slow down. 
There is a blend ojchores and rest 



bejore supper. Then the evening 
cools quickly into bedtime. A 
Summer s day passes jor the children 
as quickly as the flash oj a jrefly. 
There is so much to do that time 
does not count. Ordy later is it 
remembered. <&> 
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One oj the eminent six 
cheddars still madę in Yermont, 
and the only Colby type, 
is the widely-renowned product of 
146-years’ experience, 

REAL CROWLEY 


2ESE 


by Rockwell Stephens 
Photographs by Edward P. Lincoln 


▼ 





Randolph Smith examines the big whccls of Crowley cheese in the agitig room. The old factorys front side is shown aboue. 
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I t is a familiar theory that smali scalę 
industry can no longer survive in an 
era of mass production and mass market¬ 
ing. Nineteenth century methods of hand 
craftsmanship and limited volume, the ex- 
perts say, can no longer provide a twen- 
tieth century living, and smali village 
workshops are a thing of the past. 

But if you drive west from Ludlow on 
Vermont 103 in the town of Mt. Holly 
and keep a sharp lookout, a smali sign 
“Healdville” and a road branching off to 
the south will lead to an unpretentious, 
weatherbeaten building housing a firm de- 
nial of this thesis. For they’ve been mak- 
ing the now-famous Crowley cheese sińce 
1824 or thereabouts, and in this very 
building sińce 1882, and is, thank you, 
doing all the business it can handle. It is 
the oldest cheese factory in Vermont. 

This enterprise has not faded on the 
vine with the passing of the founders and 
the founder’s sons as is supposed to be the 
usual case. Alfred Winfield Crowley 
moved cheese making from the family 
kitchen into the new factory in ’82, son 
George took over in the 1930s, and 


younger son Robert continued the tradi- 
tion until late 1966. 

The same hands that worked the cheese 
over the years under George or Robert 
still carry on the unhurried, careful proc- 
esses that have given Crowley cheese a 
special identification for three genera- 
tions. Richard Dunlop, Mrs. Cassie Potter 
and Mrs. Hilda Perkins form a veteran 
nucleus of the smali work force producing 
the daily run of 500 to 750 pounds. And 
there is little doubt they will pass their 
craft on to their apprentice successors. 

With the passing of Robert Crowley it 
was perhaps a happy accident that Ran- 
dolph B. Smith and his family had long 
been part-time neighbors of the Crowley 
establishment and that he had become a 
permanent resident on his retirement 
from a career as an educator. 

One thing Ieading to another, as he 
said, the spring of 1967 found him enjoy- 
ing his retirement, with sonie surprise, as 
the proprietor of the factory. Not unlike 
many another city man he is finding re¬ 
tirement to Vermont a full-time occupa- 
tion. 


Perhaps the Crowley story is the excep- 
tion that proves the rule of vanishing 
smali industry. A century ago it is said 
that almost every town in Vermont had 
not one but several little cheese factories, 
for cheese is a classic example of the con- 
version of a perishable and relatively 
abundant product into an easily stored 
and transportable commodity. Surplus 
milk, impossible to transport before the 
advent of railroad refrigeration, could go 
a few miles by farm wagon to the nearest 
village, where a thousand pounds could be 
converted to a hundred pounds of cheese 
and easily carried to a broader market. 

The Crowley factory was one of four in 
Mt. Holly town and scores of others 
throughout the State, and like them, took 
its milk from local farms. With the de- 
cline of smali farm dairying — a dramatic 
plunge in recent years — the Crowley 
supply now comes from a nearby cream- 
ery in refrigerated tank trucks. The oth- 
er cheese makers in the neighborhood 
have long sińce disappeared as expected. 
Crowley remains as one of only six ched- 
dar-type cheese factories in the State. 



The proccss starts with 3,500 to 4,000 pounds of whole milk gradually warmed from forty degrees. Curd is formed in about an hour, 
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After the curd has cooked just enough it is transferred to a shallow sink , 
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T/iew it is kneaded like bread to popcorn size, then is rinsed and salted. 


Cheese connoisseurs are as critical as 
gourmets of their wines, and among those 
who know a Crowley cheese there is firm 
conviction that no other cheese has quite 
its character. Crowley, like most Vermont 
cheese, is a cheddar type, but, unique 
here, it is a Colby cheese. 

Cheddar, named from its 16th century 
origin in the village of Cheddar in Somer- 
setshire, came to America with the first 
English settlers and has continued to be 
the predominant “American” cheese ever 
sińce. The original Crowley cheese is a 
variant later officially named Colby by the 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture after a town in 
the heart of Wisconsin’s dairy country. 
How it differs from true cheddar one can 
learn as the Crowley cheesemakers go 
about a day’s work. 

When the creamery truck arrives in the 
early morning with its fresh whole milk of 
standard 3.6% butterfat, the old steam 
boiler in the Crowley cellar, formerly hand 
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fired with good dry wood, has built up hot 
water for the two big cooking vats on the 
main floor. Stainless Steel and clean as a 
surgeon’s knife, one holds 4000, the other 
3500 pounds taken directly from the 
truck at 40 degrees. 

The vats look like mammoth bathtubs, 
but in fact rest in heavy wooden troughs 
containing hot water from the boiler be- 
low. As the milk warms, a pasteurized 
culture is added to increase its acidity 
(we’d say souring). The milk is stirred as 
it “ripens” for about an hour. Then comes 
the first test. A smali quantity of rennet is 
dropped into a big graduated measuring 
cup of the warm milk. The cup has a tiny 
hole in the bottom and leaks a smali 
stream. As the rennet acts the milk thick- 
ens and the stream slows. When this test 
allows only a third of the contents to leak 
out, the time is judged right to add a fuli 
dose of 4 ounces of rennet to the big vats 
for each thousand pounds of warm milk. 


This starts the curd formation, which first 
appears as a soft custard. Frames with a 
pattern of crossed wires are drawn 
through the custard to cut it into half- 
inch cubes. When the whey appears in 
sufficient quantity on top of the batch as a 
signal of curd formation, a continuous 
raking begins with wooden rakes to keep 
the curd cooking evenly at a temperaturę 
a little over 100 degrees, and to develop 
the formation of smali curds. 

The developing curd is cooked for 
about an hour and a half. Then comes an- 
other test in which art takes over from 
science. A handful of curd is squeezed 
and as the whey runs out between the 
fingers the appearance and “feel” of the 
curd tells whether the batch is “cooked.” 
“It’s like a good cook knowing when to 
take the cake out of the oven,” says Mr. 
Smith. 

The watery whey is then siphoned off 
and the curd transferred by scoops to a 

























Noiv the dry curd is packcd into tapered Steel hoops lined with cheesecloth. 



Set end-to-end, the hoops are pressed to squeeze out all the whey. 


shallower vat — the curd sink — which is 
covered with cheese cloth. Here the curd 
is worked by hand, “like kneading bread,” 
to break it down further into popcorn size 
pieces. A thorough sluicing with spring 
water follows, removing morę whey and 
rendering the curd less acid. Salt is then 
added and worked in as a finał step. 

Now the curd, looking like scrambled 
eggs, is packed into Steel molds (the 
hoops), lined with cheese cloth and ingen- 
iously shaped to dovetail into one another 
to allow for compression. Placed side by 
side in the press, the hoops squeeze out 
the remaining whey and compress the 
curd into finał form as cheese, ready for a 
week’s drying on a storage shelf after re- 
moval from the hoops. 

The big wheels, averaging 35 pounds, 
are painted with butter and oil to prevent 
cracking during this first storage period. 
Then all are dipped in hot paraffin as the 
finał operation before going into storage. 


This is Colby cheese, synonymous with 
Crowley because no other Vermont 
cheese maker produces it. Though classed 
as a cheddar type, it differs from the basie 
cheddar in the treatment of the curd. 
True cheddar is madę by piling the curd, 
as it forms after the “custard” stage, at the 
side of the vat where the particles form a 
solid mat. This is cut into slabs, and 
turned from time to time to encourage 
draining. After a few turns the slabs are 
stacked and allowed to stand until the 
proper acidity has been reached. They are 
then shredded, salted, hooped, and given a 
first pressing. A second and longer press- 
ing follows before the cheese is taken 
from the hoops, given a few days to dry, 
then set aside to cure. 

The critical difference between Colby 
and basie cheddar seems to be the hand 
kneading of the Colby curd and the fresh 
water washing operation. How this affects 
the bacteriological action by which cheese 


ripens may be known only to the chem- 
ists. But Colby does have a somewhat 
softer and morę open texture. Colby en- 
thusiasts will have nothing else; others 
proclaim true cheddar. 

Both types are stored for two months to 
qualify as “mild,” four to five months for 
“medium sharp,” and six months to a year 
to become “sharp.” Crowley is stored at 
around 48 degrees with no special provi- 
sion of temperaturę and humidity Controls 
other than the addition of a little ozone to 
the atmosphere to control formation of 
excess surface mold. 

Among all the food products of the 
modern world, cheddar cheese is at least 
one which has escaped the chemists’ adul- 
terating touch. A slice of good yellow 
storę cheese comes fresh from its wheel 
without benefit of “vitamins added,” or 
any of the multisyllabic synthetics to “im- 
prove” taste, keeping quality, or ease of 
preparation. 
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That it is madę of milk and milk only is 
something of a miracle sińce cheese of 
some sort has been produced even before 
the cow became a domestic ani mai. Con- 
tinuing experiment has produced thou- 
sands of varieties the world over, broadly 
classified into eighteen basie types, of 
which cheddar is one. No other common 
food shows such variety. 

Production of a Crowley cheese takes 
about five and a half hours. Repeated and 
refined over many a decade, it is still a 
work of hand and head, practically un- 
changed sińce the factory was built over 
three-quarters of a century ago. 

The building has the appearance of an 
ample two story farmhouse, wearing its 
years with dignity. Perhaps half the main 
floor, which is no larger than your grand- 
mother’s big living room, holds most of 
the working apparatus, the two big cook- 
ing vats and the wooden curd sink, with 
the press racks ranked along two walls. 
Except for the stainless Steel vats the 
eąuipment is obviously hand madę by a 
craftsman who knew what he was doing 
and built things to last. 

There is no power machinery in sight; 


Crowley cheese is hand worked, but Yan- 
kee ingenuity eases the jobs that need 
power. The presses, where one might ex- 
pect a hydraulic ram, are operated by 
nothing morę complicated than the handy 
screw jack used for changing tires before 
bumper jacks had to be invented. And a 
pulley-mounted counterweight supplies 
the “lift” when cheeses are dipped in their 
paraffin bath. 

The other half of the main floor has a 
shipping and order desk in a corner under 
the stairs, with a big pot-bellied stove 
handy by to keep things comfortable, a 
shelf or two of cheeses on display, includ- 
ing several set out for sampling, and rows 
of shelves for the initial aging process, 
well packed with dated wheels and the 
smaller three and five pound cheeses. 

Upstairs the only concession to mo- 
dernity, aside from the ozone device in the 
storę room, is a smali paneled office for 
Randolph Smith, and morę room for stor- 
age. Years back, this was the province of 
one of Mrs. Crowley’s daughters, who op¬ 
erated there the local beauty parlor. 

Vermont’s six surviving “hard” cheese 
factories: Crowley, Cabot Farmers’ Co- 


operative Creamery in Cabot, Kraft (Na¬ 
tional Dairy Products) at Troy, the Plym¬ 
outh Cheese Corporation near the Coo- 
lidge homestead and revived through 
the interest of son John Coolidge, the 
big creamery of the Seward Family, 
Inc. at East Wallingford, and the relative- 
ly new plant of the Grafton Village 
Cheese Co. at Grafton, are all that remain 
of Vermont’s one-time numerous village 
producers. Their combined production, so 
close to their supply sources, once madę 
Vermont the leading cheese maker of the 
country. Now cheese is madę in practical¬ 
ly every State. 

Vermont’s hill and valley farms still 
produce a lot of milk, about one billion, 
800 million pounds last year, which is 
morę in fact than ever before, though 
from far fewer farms. A large part goes to 
New York and Boston markets. But a 
substantial part, about 100 million 
pounds, still goes into Vermont cheddar 
cheeses, and Vermont shipping records 
show it is far from unknown in most parts 
of the world, a great food staple with an 
honorable past, lively present, and secure 
futurę. oOn 


Proof of the cheese is in the cutting (by Randolph Smith) and the testing (by willing volunteers). Like Vermonters, cheddar sharpens with age. 











The Champlain Monster, 

sighted by hundreds of 
reliable witnesses 
over a span of three 
centuries, remains a 
what-is-it conundrum 
by Marjorie L. Porter 
Drawings by Robert Candy 


T here are residents of the Champlain 
Valley who will ask you: “Do you 
believe in our sea serpent?” Then, when 
they observe skeptical expressions, they ’11 
recite to you the amazing appearances or 
sightings of the reptile-like monster, along 
with other stirring tales about “it.” 

In this era of negative attitudes perhaps 
it’s best to take an affirmative approach to 
the monster. It is likely, too, that eventu- 
ally some lucky and courageous boatsman 
(or landlubber) will use a camera to dis- 
prove the scoffers and to lend tangible 
substance to the assertion that “there cer- 
tainly is something in the lakę.” 

After all, the early Lakę Champlain 
tourist, Samuel de Champlain, in July of 
1609 reported and recorded his impres- 
sion of a serpent-like creature about twen- 
ty feet long, as thick through as a barrel 
and with a head shaped like a horse. 

Possibly the naval battles that kept the 
lakę stirred up from the French and Indi¬ 
an Wars through the War of 1812, ac- 
counted for the monster’s later shyness, 
but on July 24, 1819 pioneers in the Port 


Henry area were flabbergasted by the ap- 
pearance of a lakę monster in Bulwagga 
Bay. 

After that the creature appears to have 
lain Iow for almost fifty years, until it was 
sighted in the early 1870s near the Char¬ 
lotte shore. 

It happened that a group of Yorkers on 
a steamboat excursion from Essex unex- 
pectedly saw the monster as they neared 
the Vermont shore at Horseboat Bay. It is 
recorded that Alma, a girl of seven or 
eight, held her ticket clenched in her teeth 
as she ran frightened and excited with her 
elders to the ship’s raił. In the stress of the 
moment, she swallowed the precious card- 
board, and then, under further stress, lost 
it to the bosom of Lakę Champlain. 

A weekly journal, the Vergennes Ver- 
monter reported a sighting of the serpent 
the summer of 1871. The Temperance 
Advocate, down the lakę in St. Albans, 
followed with this report in its August 31 
issue of the same year: 

“The What is It of Lakę Champlain 
was again interviewed near Barber’s Point 



Samuel de Champlain saw it first, in 1609 


on Monday last. It was in fuli view of pas- 
sengers of the Steamer Curlew, and was 
an object projecting some distance from 
the water and going at railroad speed. Al- 
though viewed through a glass it could 
not be madę out distinctly. Parties on the 
New York side claim that the water is 
strongly agitated for thirty or forty feet 
from the erected head of the monster 
when in motion.” 

Another monster appeared on the New 
York side of the lakę in 1877, according 
to the weekly Essex County Republican in 
Keeseville, whose editor-publisher, Wen- 
dell Lansing, was known as a man of 
unąuestioned veracity. 

The next valley resident to see the fabu- 
lous monster apparently was Captain 
N.H. Mooney of Plattsburg, sheriff of 
Clinton County. In August of 1883 he 
madę the sighting near Cumberland 

















The era of extensive sidewheet steamboating a century ago recorded many sightings up and down the lakę. 
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Head. It was moving in that direction 
from Adams Landing, Vt., Captain Moo- 
ney stated. The body was 25 to 35 feet 
long, the head about eight inches across 
and ten inches long. That same month the 
serpent was also sighted near St. Albans 
Bay and again at Charlotte. On December 
1 , 1886 the creature was observed moving 
with some speed about one mile east of 
Willsboro Point. S.W. Clark and others 
verified the sighting. 

There were scoffers, of course. A New 
York State boatman, Captain Weather- 
wax, was quoted in the Essex County Re- 
publican about this same time that he 
didn’t believe “there was one word of 
truth from anyone about the sea serpent 
in Lakę Champlain.” 

Throughout that year valley newspa- 
pers had commented editorially on the 
sightings, which continued into 1887 and 
1888. 

Six years later, in mid-September, 
1894, Luther Hagar, Tim Miller and 
Frank Dominy from the Plattsburg area 
got a close look at the monster which was 
swimming near the Southern tip of Cum¬ 
berland Head. They even thought they 
heard sounds emitted by the fearsome 
creature, and they were quoted as asking: 
“Could it be a sea dog or seal?” 

The durable Champlain serpent persist- 
ed into the new century, and in April, 
1915, the Burlington News declared itself 
“not too sceptical regarding the monster, 
which, according to Vermonters and 
Yorkers both, was enjoying the cool wa- 
ters of Lakę Champlain, possibly in some 
deep spot such as that off Split Rock 
mountain between Westport and Essex. It 
might make dives there to almost 400 feet 
and have for company the bodies of 
drowned persons that never rise to the 
surface.” 

The News story, which also was printed 
in the Port Henry paper, stated that: “Af- 
ter remaining in seclusion for morę than 
22 years the Lakę Champlain sea serpent 
has again appeared to the astounded in- 
habitants of this place. He was seen at 
the 1892 encampment of the American 
Canoe Association when, coming to the 
surface in the neighborhood of a flotilla 
of cruising canoes, he scattered the oc- 
cupants in panie. 

“The latest appearance, according to 
the testimony of several observers, was 
last Wednesday. When first sighted 
through a field glass, the serpent, said to 
be about forty feet long, was apparently 
stranded on a reef at the entrance to Bul- 
wagga Bay near the Crown Point fortifica- 
tions. Presently he released himself and, 
after a few wild plunges which lashed the 
water into foam, he headed for the Ver- 


mont shore in great semi-circular sweeps, 
finally sinking submarine-fashion, leaving 
a wake which was well defined on the 
glassy surface of the lakę. 

“This strange creature, which the less 
imaginative among the natives are in- 
clined to believe is an enormous sturgeon, 
has attained the dignity of a place in local 
histories, where he is described as being 
about twenty feet long, as large around as 
a keg, of a drab color, having a row of 
spiky projections along the back, and 
horns like those of a huge catfish. No ap¬ 
pearance of the sea serpent at Port Henry 
has ever been chronicled before. The na- 
tives explain it this season by this hypoth- 
esis: that the lakę being very Iow for the 
time of year he has been obliged to turn 
further afield for feed. His usual abiding 
place they believe is the deep part of the 
lakę opposite Essex.” 

Editorial conjecture had not been ab- 
sent earlier. After the Luther Hagar sight¬ 
ing in 1894 the Plattsburg Republican 


had commented: “The Plattsburg Sentinel 
has now concluded that the Champlain 
sea serpent is ‘probably a sea dog,' which, 
as one of the correspondents says, ‘is 
equally at home on land as well as in wa¬ 
ter, and will frequently sail along in com¬ 
pany of a boat until startled or fright- 
ened? 

“How about the occupants of the 
Boat ?,” the Republican asked. “The same 
authority hastens to add that this is a 
good little sea doggie which is perfectly 
harmless and hopes that ‘nobody will be 
cruel enough to kill it or them out of mere 
curiosity’s sake.’ 

“This is all very well, but public appre- 
hension will certainly re-arise on consult¬ 
ing Webster and finding that the definition 
of sea dog is ‘a certain fish, perhaps the 
shark.' Then again, suppose the monster 
should turn out to be a sea dragon or sea 
elephant or sea cow or sea lion? Or per- 
chance a sturgeon which happened to get 
stranded on the reef? The latter probably 
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is the most rational solution, but it is too 
commonplace to become popular.” 

The next great period of monster sight- 
ings came in the 1930s and 40s. It was in 
August of 1939 that a couple fishing in a 
smali boat down the lakę off Rouse’s 
Point, madę a quick bee-line for shore 
when the horrendous creature surfaced 
and began looping its way toward them. 
The woman in the boat said she had what 
she considered “the fright of her life.” 

In the mid 1940s a group of people 
summering at the Thompson camp on 
Cumberland Head one afternoon were 
amazed to sight the sea serpent. Accord- 
ing to Miss Minerva Stoughton, they were 
taking advantage of the fine weather to sit 
on the camp’s porch, which faced east- 
ward. The dark colored creature, travel- 
ing not far from shore, apparently became 
alarmed at the commotion and outcries 
from shore and headed out into the lakę 
toward Grand Isle. 

In 1945 a news story from Burlington 


reported: “Baby Sea Serpent Taken in 
Vermont Waters — May Be Offspring of 
Lakę Monster. 

“A 14-inch reptile, taken in Shelburne 
Harbor, Vt., by an employee of the 
Champlain Transportation Company, re- 
sembled in miniaturę descriptions of the 
lakę sea serpent, giving rise to the pleas- 
ant supposition that it might be an off¬ 
spring of the Monster of the Deep,” the 
account continued. The baby monster, ac- 
cording to the newspaper, was taken in 
about four feet of water by Erwin Bell of 
Burlington. It resembled a smali alligator 
except for his smali jaws. He was guessed 
to be sonie kind of salamander. 

The ridicule often leveled at reporters 
of the monster, accounts for the lack of 
details available on several sightings in 
1945, by residents of Lakeshore Drive in 
Rouse’s Point. Two years before, Charles 
Weston had reported that while sitting on 
the porch of his brother’s summer home 
there, he had seen a huge reptile churning 


the water with its fins and leaving a wake 
like a motorboat. Mr. Weston watched 
with field glasses as the monster swung in 
toward shore as far as the Windsor Hotel. 
Then it veered east and disappeared. 

At about the same period Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Langlois of Rouse’s Point, cruis- 
ing near the Rutland Railroad bridge, had 
to turn sharply to avoid being struck by 
the monster. They judged it to be fifteen 
to twenty feet long and thick as a keg, and 
it passed close enough so they could have 
whacked it with an oar. Mrs. Langlois 
was reported to have been ill for several 
days following the experience. 

Burlington authority on the Lakę 
Monster, Professor Leon Dean, reports 
the experience of L.R. Jones in September 
1947 while fishing with two companions 
off the north end of North Hero island: 

“The lakę was calm, the water spar- 
kling and elear, the trio unsuspecting, 
when a tremendous splash attracted their 
attention. Out of the depths, as they 


Many monsters undoubtedly are giant sturgeons porpoising. Others may bc otters swimming in filc. But sonie defy a matching to any known creature. 











looked, reared a huge dark form which 
moved swiftly off to the northwest. Its 
body was composed of three segments 
separated by about five feet of water, and 
its overall length was estimated at about 
twenty-five feet. In the distance it sur- 
faced again.” 

The North Hero report jibes generally 
with that given by James Morse of Essex, 
N.Y., native and longtime marina opera¬ 
tor who investigated several Willsboro 
Bay sightings. He concluded the monster 
was a school of sturgeons swimming in 
linę with back fins surfacing. Years before 
a Rouse’s Point boatman, Alonzo Good- 
speed, had reported that the stretched-out 
flight of flocks of blackbirds just above 
the water could easily be thought to be a 
moving sea serpent. 

Another report by Dr. Dean concerns 
Joseph Hubbard, who was fishing near the 
mouth of the Winooski river, north of 
Burlington in July of 1952. Hubbard saw 
a large northern pikę race past his lure. 
Pursuing the fish, he later reported, was a 
queer looking “thing” six or seven feet 
long and perhaps two feet wide. The wa¬ 
ter was shallow and the creature very 
close. It was black and gray with a tawny 
fringe or manę extending backward from 
its head along the upper and lower parts 
of its body, which merely rounded off.” 

Two years before this, two ladies fishing 
in Mallett’s Bay spotted the serpent, ac- 
cording to Dr. Dean, and in 1954 it was 
again seen by a high school principal and 
three other men who were boating be- 
tween Swanton and Alburg. About half 
way across the passage they saw what was 
thought to be a telephone pole about 


twenty feet long. But suddenly it began to 
stir up the water and moved away fast. 

Other lakeshore families have their 
own monster stories. Julia M. Smith of 
Colchester recalls that about 1900 her 
cousin, Henry Washburn of Colchester 
while fishing in a rowboat in Mallett’s Bay 
with his son, Carl, saw what he thought 
was a sea serpent. He rowed frantically 
for the nearby outlet of a smali creek in 
fear the monster would overturn the boat. 
Remembering the incident years later, 
Carl Washburn said that another serpent 
had been caught and tied up near North 
Beach in Burlington but it had escaped. 

Within the last decade a monster was 
seen off Barber’s Point in Westport, near 
a boys’ and girls’ summer camp. It was 
spotted one afternoon in July 1964 by 
Joan Weissbecker who warned the swim¬ 
ming children to shore. Others then ap- 
proached in a boat. They reported “the 
thing stopped swimming and let us come 
to within a few feet of it before it slithered 



Sea elephants are not thought 
to itihahit Champlain. 


down into the depths.” Frank Weissbeck¬ 
er reported the creature traveled with sev- 
eral humps exposed. It was scaly, had a 
body diameter of about eight inches and a 
head the size of a grapefruit. Other sight¬ 
ings off Westport two summers before 
were reported by Alex Boisseau. 

On Labor Day afternoon in 1962 at 
Appletree Point, north of Burlington, the 
serpent was seen just after a thunderstorm 
by a summer camp resident and his wife. 
They reported first seeing the creature's 
large head in the water near a reef called 
The Pigs. The head was described as larg- 
er than a basketball, globular and dirty 
white in color. The body, mainly under 
water, appeared to be reddish brown and 
in segments — two or three — totaling 
perhaps twenty-five feet in length. While 
they watched from the shore, the monster 
madę off briskly in the choppy water to- 
ward the broad lakę, keeping the head 
above water until it faded from sight. 

Of the 54 species of fishes inventoried 
in Lakę Champlain between 1817 and 
1897, nonę, even by the wildest stretch of 
the imagination, measure up to the un- 
known monsters sighted periodically dur- 
ing the past 360 years. True in compara- 
tively recent times, geologically speaking, 
many of the known species now in Lakę 
Champlain entered from the tidewater of 
the St. Lawreńce via the Richelieu River. 
Others, the sea lamprey, sturgeon, gar, 
bowfin, ling and smelt came much earlier, 
when the Champlain area was an arm of 
the North Atlantic. But of all the known 
fish in the lakę it seems likely that the 
sturgeon, which sometimes “porpoises” in 
hot weather, could be responsible for 
some of the serpent reports. Huge carp 
also, in the late springtime, occasionally 
are seen at considerable distance, travel- 
ing near shorelines in great flotillas, only 
half submerged, their backs fully exposed 
and mossy in appearance, creating great 
wakes behind them. Others have conjec- 
tured that otters swimming, as they some¬ 
times do, one after the other, might be 
mistaken for a single serpent-like crea¬ 
ture. Still, these suggestions do not ac- 
count for or in any way match some of 
the descriptions provided in detail by re- 
liable witnesses. If the unknown creature 
is a huge aquatic mammal or a reptile, 
the question remains: how could it sur- 
vive when the lakę is locked solid with 
ice? If it is not then a common fish or 
mammal mistaken for something else, 
it must be a monstrous, eel-like fish, 
which most of the time lives in the lake’s 
extreme depths. This, until a photographer 
makes an historie shot, must do. tOo 

Turn to page 54 for morę monster data. Ed. 
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or Boswash? 

BY 

ERNEST GAY 

The economic and social changes which have taken place in 
Vermont during the past five of Vermont Life’s twenty-five 
years are morę profound than many of our out-of-state readers 
realize. While these changes , in many ways, have been favorable 
to living here, at the same time they have spawned a troubling 
variety of detrimental conditions, which now threaten the State’s 
historie natural beauty and its enjoyment by residents and visi- 
tors alike. 

The guest column which follows, outlines these problem con¬ 
ditions and reviews the strenuous efforts now being madę to halt 
and reverse these trends. 

Just at press time the Vermont Legislature passed into law a 
detailed land development control act, termed “the most ef- 
fective such control measure in the Continental United States.” 

— Editor 




Dear Vermonter: 

What kind of Vermont do you want, and what will you get 
in the next few years? The ąuestions are tightly interrelated and 
vitally important. What you and others do about your environ- 
ment will determine the contours not only of the Green Moun- 
tains, but also of the whole Vermont way of life. 

What will it be: Beckoning Country or Boswash? A beckoning 
country of green woods, rolling mountains, elear streams and 
lakes, dairy farms and church-steepled villages and just enough 
well-situated regional cities — a fine balance of working places 
and places to converse with naturę? 

Or will it be Boswash, the urban octopus that has devoured 
most of the land from Boston to Washington, including much of 
Southern New England? 

Boswash tentacles in the last two years have reached into Ver- 
mont and established potential second suburbs and recreational 
beachheads in the form of 1,000- and 4,000-acre developments 
(five in Southern Vermont alone). They promise, at the very 
least, new land-destroying colonies with the size and demands 
of Vermont’s present regional cities. 

A domino effect already is being felt in all the surrounding 
towns. Farmers and woodland owners — all rural homesteads 
in fact — are being squeezed between rising land taxes and 
shortage of help, on the one hand, and the high prices the land- 
owner can get for his acres, on the other. 

Many are selling out to those who can afford to pay $1,000 
and morę per acre. Usually it is to a big land developer who 
has millions to invest, experienced sales Staff and legał help. The 


result? Morę and morę Vermont land that has come through 
two centuries still predominantly wild and rural, is disappearing. 

1 can hear a town official in an as yet “un-octopied” county 
agree how awful it is, but insist it won’t happen to his area. “Our 
big landowners and farmers won’t sell. I know them all per- 
sonally.” 

But don’t kid yourself. It can happen anywhere in Vermont 
— in any town — and it can happen tomorrow. The million 
dollar developer moves into an area and offers a large landowner 
twice what the land’s now worth, just when he’s thinking of 
retiring, or when he needs extra dollars to send the boys through 
college, or to pay off hospital bills. Don’t seek the spurious 
safety of the ostrich with his head down in the sand. You may 
not be able to get it our before the sand turns into concrete. 

You’ve heard people say you can’t stop progress. But is de- 
stroying Vermont’s natural beauty in order to enrich developers 
and to provide morę jobs really progress? Most people who 1 ive 
here now would not destroy this treasured countryside con- 
sciously. That kind of living is available to the south of us, and 
most of us have stayed here or come here because we have been 
willing to accept fewer dollars and fewer big-city amenities to 
have the woodlands, mountains, the streams and ponds remain. 

No, you don’t stop real progress, but that’s really not the 
choice. Our real choice lies between 1. What we had only yes- 
terday — the predominantly rural, small-town, Green Mountain 
Vermont; 2. A balanced mixture of rural and recreational living 
which first and foremost conserves and protects Vermont’s open 
space, but allows well-zoned reereation colonies and scattered, 
high-skill industries; and 3. A predominantly suburban, indus- 
trialized extension of Boswash, where tract housing, trailer 
camps, strip development and recreational colonies eat up nearly 
all the land. Here only synthetic reereation survives, in a play- 
boy-like Las Vegas community of artificially-created activities. 
A Williamsburg-type town and a few dairy farms preserved 
as historie sites — a Green Mountain Disneyland with suburbs. 
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I think many of us would like to return to Number 1, but 
we’d accept variations on Number 2. But never Number 3. 

What can one person do about Vemiont’s environment? 

First, you’ve got to be willing to try. Many feel that their 
single effort is a drop in the bucket. Don’t believe it. If we had 
one dedicated environmentalist (that’s a person who cares about 
the environment) in each Vermont town, we’d have the problem 
half licked. 

You probably already recognize that a reappraisal of prevailing 
materiał values is necessary if we are to preserve Vermont’s 
Beckoning Country. So talk with other people about the “qual- 
ity of life” being morę important than “the good life.” It isn’t al- 
ways easy to do so, but the local businessman who is happy to 
make morę dollars from morę tourists also gets very upset at 
the woodlands disappearing where he used to hike, hunt and fish. 

Specifically, you can help create an environmental commis- 
sion in your town. Find out about developing a land-use plan, 
an ecological inventory, zoning, a land use tax. Get in touch 
with your regional planning people for help. Try to get an en- 
vironmental council started in your area high school. 

Find other people, especially the retired or semi-retired, who 
would like to help part-time. If you have many non-resident 
property owners, write and see if they will help. 

If your town borders a big deve!opment or has large areas of 
potential development land, find out its status. If it’s for sale or 
may be, you might even approach a ąuality developer. There 
are some in the State who plan for space and indigenous design. 
Some even incorporate working farms and wildlife preserves in 
their developments. 

To make this “creative localism” work, a creative region- 
alism” and “creative statism” must follow. Assert your rights to 
question your Legislators and your regional planning and de- 
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velopment people. Find out what’s going on, and don’t take any- 
thing for granted. The best speeches, with promises of change 
and improvement, often do not result in laws and action. But, 
when buttressed by concern and commitment (registered through 
you Legislators), rhetoric often does become law. 

Laws, Regulations and Futurę Legislation 

Of the speeches which have become law in the past few years, 
the most important: the State Department of Health adopted 
permanent new and strict regulations for development of sub- 
divisions. They require a permit from the Health Department 
for all new developments. To obtain a permit the developer must 
provide soil samples, test borings and other engineering data 
which show that a planned septic system will not endanger 
water supplies in the same area. The information also must 
show that the development will not have a detrimental effect 
on the ground water, the runoff, or cause health hazards. 

The other important control is the Vermont Planning and De- 
velopment Act which created the sixteen Regional Planning & 
Development Commissions. These commissions primarily are 
fact-finding, educational and advisory in naturę. They help a 
town review its options for development. They also advise the 
town on land use regulations, natural resources and recreational 
development, draft zoning and subdivision regulations, rural 
water codes, and assist in Citizen education and involvement. 
This includes training workshops for town officials and “hot 
topie” meetings. These Regional Planning & Development 
Commissions, especially the one in Windham County, have 
been instrumental in getting the bali rolling. 

Then there is the Governor’s Technical Advisory Team, the 
most successful group yet to deal with major local crises. The 
team is available on request to any town. 

Finally, and most important in the area of education, is the 
establishment of the Environmental Institute at Ripton, which 
will begin this summer to offer Environment Studies to teach- 
ers, who will, in turn, be teaching their students this Fali. 

Besides these four key programs, valuable studies and reports 
have been madę (and some are in progress) by the Environmental 
Control Commission, the Central Planning Office, the Attorney 
General, the Tax Commissioner, the Agriculture Department 
and other State and private agencies. Some of these reports are 
available to towns through the Regional Planning offices. 

Many of these studies and reports have been helped along — 
some initiated — by the concerned action of citizens in the Ver- 
mont Natural Resources Council, the Conservation Society of 
Southern Vermont, the Vermont Federation of Garden Clubs, 
The Vermont Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs and the League 
of Women Voters, to name a few. These citizens’ groups are 
valuable catalysts (and buffers) between State and local action. 

A paramount need for the near futurę is a comprehensive 
State Land Use Plan, starting with a land-capabilities map and 
then developing to a master plan for the whole State. I under- 
stand it will take two years to develop this, but all efforts should 
be madę to cut that time to six months, or a year at most. 

As this issue goes to press a spate of bills related to the en- 
vironment is being presented to the Legislature as part of the 
Governor’s environmental program. They are concerned with 
higher elevation protection, flood plain management, water 
reclassification, pesticide control. Then there is the important 
issue of a governmental reorganization, which would help elim- 
inate fragmentation and overlap of State efforts, by grouping to- 
gether in one environmental-conservation department most of 
the present State efforts related to the environment. 

Important also is the open spaces legislation and the land use 
taxation plan, which would help farmers and woodland owners 
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keep their land as it is. Perhaps the most crucial bill, and the 
one to receive the most heat from the developers, is the state- 
wide land development codes. When this article appears in May, 
you probably will be able to make a box score, to see how the 
GoyernoLs program fared. Even if important legislation has 
been defeated, let your Legislator know how you feel about it. 
If enough people care, it will be presented again. 

Here are sonie modest proposals of my own: 

1. Establishment of Environmental County Agents — eco- 
logical specialists who could be the state’s link with county 
problems, to spot dangerous areas for State enforcement, to 
aid good local planning, proper use of land, water and air. 

2. Not only do we need in every town a “Capability Brown,” 
(the famed 18th Century landscape architect and environmental- 
ist who saved much of Britain’s land), but we need environ- 
mentalists in the legał world. We need lawyers who gladly will 
take any town’s case to court, to protect its open space and 
beauty. If lawyers are in short supply for these causes (and I am 
afraid they are), enlist young law school graduates who have a 
genuine feeling for saving the Green Mountain environment. 

3. Develop a plan with Vermont architects and builders to 
produce “The Vermont Mobile Home,” an aesthetically-pleas- 
ing, Iow income home that fits into the rural architectural pat- 
terns of most Vermont village homes. Then with State assistance, 
produce such a trailer, at the same time working on other alter- 
natives for Iow income housing. The spread of the present ugly, 
box-like trailers and crowded trailer parks threatens to undo all 
the fine work that has stemmed from elimination of junk cars 
and the regulation of signs. 

4. To assist in Number 3 above, we could use some environ- 
mentalists in banking circles. Certainly a morę equitable mort- 
gage arrangement for Iow income housing is needed to compete 


with trailer financing. I think Vermont bankers like the beauty 
of their State as much as anybody. We could use their help. 

5. Once or twice a year there should be a forum, an environ- 
mental congress that brings together at least one representative 
from each town, and concerned citizens’ groups to meet with 
regional, State and federal environmental authorities. There would 
be no prepared speeches, only brief introductions and a fuli day 
of questions and answers. 

6. Finally, we need morę environmentalists in our colleges — 
not only new ecology courses in the science departments, but 
college-initiated assemblies and other public efforts to reach 
the many people in the college communities and beyond. 

An environmentaI bill of rights and its responsibilities. 

If the 1970s is indeed going to be the decade of concern for 
quality environment, ecological balance and conservation, then 
Vermont, one of the few really beautiful States left in our coun¬ 
try, could and should be the best example of what people have 
done to keep it open, wooded, fresh watered, clean aired — re- 
freshing to look at, to walk on and to breathe in. 

When we try to preserve our woodlands, our farms, our wild- 
life or our waters, we are really trying to preserve ourselves as 
natural parts of this ecological variety. If we lose this variety 
here we will probably lose it everywhere. 

It needn’t be so. Vermont can be the test case for a whole 
nation. Success depends in large part on you, as an individual, 
letting people know that you care about the environment, find- 
ing out what’s going on, letting your officials know where you 
stand. It s not just an ugly building here or a junk car there, or 
even a polluted river or a bulldozed mountain. It’s a whole way 
of life that’s at stake, a way of life which, if it is going to survive 
and prosper needs help from us all — from Montpelier, from the 
county seat, from your town, and most of all from you. ęj&> 
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Speaking of Monsters, as we are on page 47, the eminent zoolo- 
gist and author of the definitive In the Wake of the Sea Serpent, 
Dr. Bernard Heuvelmans, writes from Paris that he is working 
on a freshwater monster book. It won’t be finished for some 
years, he says, because he expects important findings may come 
out of the current Loch Ness investigations being carried on by 
David Jones and his crew, as well as new data from Canada. 

Bruce S. Wright, director of the Northeastern Wildlife Station 
at Fredericton, N. B. reports that he is “in the process of assem- 
bling all known materiał on Canadian sightings of monsters, in 
both salt and fresh water. There appears to be a fairly sizeable 
group,” he adds. 

Dr. Wright notes that Champlain also reported a strange mon¬ 
ster off the Gaspe cape, and he goes on to admit that surface ice 
poses a fascinating puzzle. “The creatures are reported in lakes 
that freeze in Siberia, Sweden, Iceland and Canada,” he States, 
“as well as the northern U. S. lakes.” 



Champlain is not the only Vermont-Canadian water with a 
monster tradition. There were similar reports during the 1840’s 
in Lakę Memphremagog, and the August 3d. issue of the St 
Johnsbury Caledonian in 1850 carried this story: 

“About two weeks ago he was seen distinctly by Uncle David 
Beebe while fishing off Magoon Point at a distance not exceed- 
ing two rods. A sudden splash attracted his attention, and turn- 
ing, he was astonished to behold the head and six feet of body of 
a huge monster, perfectly erect and graceful, apparently motion- 
less. He was soon relieved, however, by the sudden and almost 
silent disappearance below the surface. 

“Hundreds of the most respectable fishermen — persons in 
all respects the least liable to be mistaken — testify that he is 
tharf the newspaper concludes. “That a critter of the snake 
species does there exist, seems hardly to admit of a doubt.” 

Diggings on Pine Island in the Winooski’s intervale, were dis- 
cussed in Dr. William Havilland’s Winter issue article on pre¬ 
historie Vermonters. Now the unaccountable deposits of char- 
coal have been explained by David Blow. Ira Allen’s papers at 
the Wilbur Library (University of Vermont) contain an agree- 
ment of August 4, 1794 between Allen and Aaron Brownell, “to 
cut cole wood” on the intervale land. And sińce the Island was 


the only place high enough for suitable burning, it is con- 
jectured that the charcoal was madę there for Allen’s nearby 
forge and anchor shop. 

A couple of old Vermont signs are recalled by Mrs. H. J. Get- 
chell of Old Lyme, Connecticut: In a Cambridge storę: “Try our 
cough syrup. You’11 never get any better.” And in a Chelsea 
sawmill: “Don’t sit on the saw while in motion.” 

The Money Diggers, the romantic saga of buried treasure in 
Bristol, Vermont, was summarized in our last Autumn issue 
article (of the same title) which dealt with treasure hunting in 
Vermont. Now Franklin S. Harvey’s account has been given in 
fuli in a book just published by The Stephen Greene Press. 

The beautiful frontispiece photograph in our Spring issue unac- 
countably was credited to Katherine Riggs. It was taken by 
Harriet W. Riggs of Richmond, to whom we extend apologies. 

The great train wreck of 1874 (our past Winter issue), which 
took place just north of White River Junction, we find became 
the subject of a popular ballad, also set to musie. As reported to 
us in several varied and fragmentary versions, it starts like this: 

The Montreal Express was speeding at her best. 

Near Woodstock [Hartford] Bridge she struck a broken raił. 
And down the dark abyss, the ill-fated train was dashed. 

And few remained to tell the awful tale. 

Another version has it: 

With a clatter and a crash, it tumbled in a dash. 

No human eye can paint the awful tale. 

The chorus went in part: 

It was shocking to relate. 

It was hard to contemplate. 

Some subsequent stanzas of the poem are recalled by Ellsworth 
Lord (Sutton, Vt.) of Zephyrhills, Florida: 

One never can forget, it was little Joe Milette, 

W ho was with his fat her on thefatal train. 

He was injured by the fali, but he heard his father cali, 

And tried to save him, but it was in vain. 
il It’s no use” his father said, ‘ for Tm numbered with the 
dead,” 

As the cruel flame around his body curled. 

Little Joe began to ery, when his father said, “ Goodbye, 

We y ll together meet up in another world.” 

A further notę on the Disaster at Hartford Bridge is from Mrs. 
G. T. Manchester of New York. She remembers that not long 
after the tragedy her father, an attorney, stopped at South Royal- 
ton, as an aunt recalled many years later. He was very murn 
about things, the aunt said, but the next day he appeared in 
court at White River, carrying the broken railroad raił and 
causing dismay and dashed arguments for the railroad’s lawyers. 

Daniel Webster, according to history, addressed a crowd of 
15,000 (estimated) one summer day of 1840 in the wilderness 
of Stratton. This was during the Harrison-Tyler campaign, and 
the meeting “above the clouds,” as Webster termed it, was a cali 
to the Log Cabin convention. 

There, at the remote clearing, was a full-fledged log cabin, 
and ever sińce historians have been wondering how it could 
have been dragged up the steep and narrow mountain road to 
the site. 
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Research by James McCabe of Arlington now has determined 
that this may have been America’s first prefab. The cabin was 
cut, fitted and then disassembled in East Arlington. Then it was 
packed in smali loads to the site and re-erected. 

Another first apparently was scored here too, according to 
Historian McCabe. Anticipating paper plates by many decades, 
the convention managers set it up so that “ 20,000 (sic) ate beans 
and pork on 20,000 shingles.” Let us hope that the sated throng 
carried away its shingles as souvenirs, and did not litter the 
mountainside. 

Speaking of Mountains: Vermonters were rocked back on their 
alpenstocks last Fali when Forest & Parks Commissioner Robert 
Williams suggested in all seriousness the blacktopping of parts 
of the Long Trail. Erosion in steep sections is becoming a prob¬ 
lem, Williams explained, suggesting also drainage tile and wood- 
en walkways. “Trail traffic in some areas has become so heavy 
that hikers are widening the trail and are killing fragile vegeta- 
tion alongside.” 

Noel Perrin of Thetford, whose “Two Faces of Vermont” graced 
our 1964 Winter issue, is the author of Dr. Bowdlers Legacy 
(Atheneum), which is one of the 1970 National Book Award 
nominations. 

Writing about sleigh rides in Stowe for our past Winter issue, 
photographer Peter Miller innocently used the word “travis” for 
the vehicle — essentially a box body carried by two sleds, the 
front one pivoting as the horses turn. 

Grammarians and folk specialists in numbers pounced on 
this word. The correct term is “traverse,” several pointed out, 
and the word derived from an early method of linking the front 
sled to the back one by cross-chains, so that the whole would 
turn easier. Mr. Miller refuses to be drawn into etymological 
jousting. Just as a Partridge is often better known as a “Pat- 
ridge,” “travis,” he says, is what it’s called back in Stowe, and 
that’s good enough. 

THERES NO ACCOUNTING ... 

In the Spring of 1968 the editor bought a piece of minę for 
Vermont Life, and in so doing contrived to lose me in the 
automated labyrinth of Montpelier’s bureaucracy. Morę than 
two years have passed, and Fm still holding the string . . . still 
not out of it. 

I knew, of course, that Vermont Life was involved with the 
State of Vermont, but what I didn't know was that the State also 
took care of the payroll and madę out the checks to the individ- 
ual contributors. And so when I received, on June 25, 1968, a 
check for $140 from State of Vermont Treasurer, it took me a 
minutę to connect it with my piece. 

Then, early in 1969, I received from State of Vermont Treas¬ 
urer an envelope containing Form 1099, the form employers use 
to inform the Federal Government how much they paid you. 
Glancing at my copy I saw that they had listed the $140 all 
right, but way over in box number seven, which was reserved 
for “Commissions, fees, prizes and awards, etc. to non-employ- 
ees, and foreign items.” 

And then I discovered, attached to the form, a mimeographed 
notice. It was from Treasurer, State of Vermont, and it stated 
that “Due to a Computer operations error and a minor change 
in the form, the U. S. Information Return Form 1099 which is 
enclosed is incorrect. Any total shown in column 6 should have 
appeared in column 5, and any total shown in column 7 should 
have appeared in column 6 . Your 1968 tax return should be 


prepared on the basis of this form, after you have madę these 
adjustments.” 

It was all so typical of Vermont. Instead of asking the Federal 
Government for the right forms and starting all over again, they 
make do with the old ones, even when it means digging into their 
own pockets to pay for the mimeographs. It’s a casual and friend- 
ly way of doing things, but hardly conducive to efficient Com¬ 
puter programming. 

Anyway, as instructed, I declared the $140 on my 1968 return 
and forgot all about it, until the following March when I received 
from State of Vermont Treasurer another check for $140. It 
seemed an obvious mistake, but for just a little while I toyed 
with the idea of cashing it and saying nothing. In the end, virtue 
(and the fear of being embarrassed later on) triumphed, and I 
returned the check to Vermont Life. 

The editor cheerfully acknowledged its receipt, deplored the 
double jeopardy, and closed with the knowing and vaguely 
ominous remark that, “eventually I expect the second check 
will somehow be nullified.” 

Apparently he then turned the check over to the Vermont 
Life business manager, who promptly sent it back to me with 
the request that I endorse it, “so that it may be redeposited.” 
That was certainly one way of doing it, and I was on the verge 
of complying, when I had visions of Form 1099 and a Computer 
down in Andover flashing TILT to proclaim undeclared income 
for social security number 170-14-8821. I sent the check back, 
with a notę explaining my reluctance, and wondering if there 
wasn’t some other way. 

The business manager understood perfectly. He wrote to tell 
me that “to insure that you will not pay income tax on the dupli- 
cate payment, I ani forwarding the check to our Finance Divi- 
sion for proper recording at that level.” 

That was morę like it. It also was in April of last year. Early 
this year, as you will have guessed, I received from State of 
Vermont Treasurer my copy of Form 1099 for the year 1969, 
noting (in the proper box this time) the sum of $ 140. 

My cries of anguish produced an immediate response in the 
form of a phone cali from the business manager, and a subse- 
quent letter from the Chief Accountant, State of Vermont. After 
notifying me that they had found the record of the refund of 
$140 dated April 17, 1969, the Chief Accountant explained 
that “We have not yet sent copies of the Forms 1099 to the 
Federal and State Tax Departments, so have destroyed these 
copies of your form,” and in conclusion he urged me please to 
“destroy the copy of Form 1099” that I had received. 

The trouble is that I can’t destroy it. I sent the darned thing 
on to Vermont Life, and by this time it has probably worked 
its way back to State of Vermont Treasurer. He, of course, will 
be unable to find the original, but perhaps Fil hear from him 
anyway, if Fm right in thinking that this was written at his ex- 
pense. 

— Bert McCord 
North Pomfret , Vt. 

Notę: Upon receipt of the foregoing report from Mr. McCord, 
the editor (by virtue of the power vested in his position, and 
sińce the author was duły authorized — until July 1, 1970 — 
under Form DA-14 to perform contractual writing for the 
State of Vermont), issued a Form F-23 (in quadruplicate) to the 
Finance Director, requesting that he issue his warrant against 
Vermont Life funds (Account No. 1451-052) payable to Mr. 
McCord. It is expected that a check signed by State of Vermont 
Treasurer will have reached North Pomfret before the fiscal 
year ends June 30th. By coincidence the sum involved here is 
$ 140. — ed. 
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LIYING HERITAGE 



CHARLES T. MORRISSEY 

DIRECTOR, VERMONT HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

Lewis Said it First 


V ermont is different. Books about this State are given ti- 
tles like Yermont: A Special World, or Contrary Country. A 
few years ago a school youngster ably characterized the state’s 
uniąueness in a sentence that sparkles with Vermont terseness: 
“I like Vermont,” she wrote, “because the trees are close togeth- 
er and the people are far apart.” 

Vermonters are increasingly concerned about preserving those 
features of the landscape that convey the distinctive charm of 
this State. But they are also uncertain about our willingness to 
put muscle behind our commitment to “environmental control” 
or “orderly growth” or one of the other euphemisms that reoc- 
cur in arguments about shaping Vermont’s futurę. 

The story is told about a Vermonter who tired of trying to eke 
a living from his rocky hillside farm and decided to put his farm 
on the market. The realtor wanted a description of the property. 
“What can you see from the house?” he asked. “From the house 
you can see the barn real well,” replied the farmer, “but other- 
wise you can’t see anything but a big heap of mountains.” 

This story usually draws a laugh — but a hollow laugh — 
from conservationists who are disconcerted about the prospects 
for maintaining Vermont’s attractiveness. Trees and mountains, 
fields, lakes and streams: all these can be easily defiled. The same 
threat applies to man-made features of the Vermont landscape 
that appeal to us — town greens and white churches, red barns 
and large houses built a century or morę ago, village Stores and 
old schoolhouses, covered bridges that span the streams. 

The continuing debate about shaping Vermont’s futurę usual¬ 
ly includes the repeated marshaling of familiar arguments about 
the dangers and opportunities confronting us. We like to cite 
opinion polis among tourists who visit Vermont that show their 
primary reason for coming here is to see scenery , and the second 
most frequent reason they offer is to see history — the visible ev- 
idence of our past. We gloomily intone about the pincers of ur- 
banization that are squeezing Vermont — from Montreal above 
us and from the crowded eastern seaboard below. 

The urgency in the cali for action to safeguard our attractive 
landscape tends to get muffled by endless statistics and technical 
jargon about such matters as defining water quality classifica- 
tions. Eloquence has not always been evident in making a strong 
case for preserving the best of the Vermont heritage for the fu¬ 
turę. 

Sinclair Lewis, the famous American novelist, did speak elo- 
quently on this subject morę than forty years ago. He had 
bought summer property in Barnard, and shortly thereafter, in 
September, 1929, he was asked to be the guest speaker at a meet- 
ing of the Rutland Rotary Club. The author of Babbitt, a mocker 
of middle-class American habits and pretensions, he is not easy 


to visualize speaking before Rotarians, but he spoke from the 
heart to an audience of about 400. 

Here are excerpts from what Lewis said that evening: 

* * * 

“Vermont is the first place I have seen where I really wanted 
to have my home — a place to spend the rest of my life. There 
was nothing to prevent or forbid me from making any other 
State my home, but I have found in Vermont precisely the op- 
posite to the peculiar thing, pointed out and boasted of as 
being k very American,’ or in other words the desire for terrific 
speed and the desire to make things grow. 

“I like Vermont because it is quiet, because you have a pop- 
ulation that is solid and not driven mad by the American 
mania — that mania which would have a town of 4000 twice 
as good as a town of 2000 or a city of 100,000 50 times as 
good as a town of 2000. Following that reasoning, one would 
get the charming paradox that Chicago would be 25 times 
better than the entire State of Vermont, but I have been in 
Chicago and have not found it so.” 

* * ❖ 

“I have found the Vermont hills easier and happier to live in 
than the Rocky Mountains or even the Alps. Those mountains 
may be higher than your Green Mountains, but they do not 
have the quiet beauty of your ranges, and their starkness does 
not make for contented living. I like your lovely valleys and 
quiet towns — and Vermont is not yet bisected by cement 
roads 100 feet wide — entirely lined by hot dog stands.” 

* * * 

“Not 100 miles from Rutland a short time ago there stood a 
beautiful old house, rich in memories and associates of a 
hundred years ago. It was torn down to build a bank. Now a 
bank is a necessary thing for a community and a helpful thing, 
but it was not necessary to tear down that priceless old house. 
This sort of thing is what Vermont must stop. One county of 
Vermont contains morę beautiful residences, rich in memories 
of long ago, than all of the vast acreage of California.” 

* * * 

“What happened to Florida can happen to Vermont. Florida 
was much harder to get to from the metropolitan centers than 
Vermont is. The natives did not reap the harvest, but little 
gamblers from the cities did. Right now I can visualize a great 
New York syndicate holding a meeting. Someone will men- 
tion Vermont. Probably members of the syndicate will say, 
k Yes, Vermont, lets go up there and be benefactors — build a 
3000-room hotel on Mount Ascutney — never mind the road, 
just get the hotel up!’ I can visualize the development in Rut¬ 
land, when the syndicate would buy up all available property 
and build magnificent Spanish gardens, California orange 
groves and Czechoslovakian beerless beer gardens to clutter 
up the landscape. 

It is hard in this day in which the American tempo is 
speeded up to the terrific pitch that it is in New York to sit 
back and be satisfied with what you have. It requires educa- 
tion and culture to appreciate a quiet place, but any fool can 
appreciate noise. Florida was ruined by that mania. It must 
not happen in Vermont. You have priceless heritages — old 
houses that must not be torn down and beauty that must not 
be defiled, roads that must not be cluttered with billboards and 
hot dog stands. You are to be guardians of this priceless her¬ 
itage and you are fortunate to have the honor of that task. . . 

* * * 

These are powerful words. Because they were said morę than 
forty years ago, and have not been cited prominently in Vermont 
sińce then. There also is too much evidence that we have been 
tardy in heeding them. 
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(Mischief in the Mountains 

STRANGE TALES OF VERMONT AND VERMONTERS 

Thirteen classic Green Mountain tales of mystery, criminality, hardship and 
humor are gathered together in VERMONT LIFE’s new, twenty-fifth anniversary 
volume. Forty special drawings by Jane Clark Brown accompany the unbelievable 
stories of Chester^ Gentleman Burglar; the Boorn Murder Mystery; the Case of 
Counterfeiter Bristol Bill; the Woodstock Vampire; the Money Diggers of Bristol; 
the Case of the Rejected Hero, William Barton; the 1564 Mystery of John Graye; 
the Naked Wedding of the Widów Ward; Eighteen-Hundred-and-Froze-to-Death; 
Those Eccentric Vermonters; the Fali of the House of Hayden; the Sad Fate of 
John 0’Neil; and that great shocker: Humań Hibernation. 

The prologue of this great new 176-page book is by Lawrence G. Blochman, the 
epilogue by Charles T. Morrissey. In fine cloth binding, $5.95 postpaid from VER- 
MONT LIFE Magazine, 61 Elm Street, Montpelier, Vt. 05602. A convenient order 
form is bound into this issue. 
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When the thermometer 

clitnbs toward the nineties 

try a S E A TASTE 

for a summer night 

by Frank Lieberman 

Photographs by Han son Carroll 

I t is not often that the weather gets too hot for the dedi- 
cated cook but once in a while it happens, even in Vermont. 
On such occasions grateful thanks go forth for the refrigerated 
trucks that bring fresh tish from the ocean to our landlocked 
State, for fish is one of the delectables that requires a minimum 
of time spent over that unthinkably hot stove. Of course, if 
you have a fisherman in your own household this doesn’t apply. 

If not, get thee to thy supermarket and pick out four nicely 
matched fillets of sole (figuring one per serving) or a sufficient 
number of lobsters for your particular needs. 

Let us commence by deciding that you have purchased sole 
for this particular evening. Of course you could have both the 
sole and the lobster but as friend Tink Day would have said, 
“ ’twouldn’t be thrifty.” 

With the fish you might serve that useful combination of rice 
and green peas which I know as “risi ’bisi.” Afterwards a nice 
mixed salad: a fresh garden lettuce, local tomatoes and cucum- 
bers with a simple but deliciously embellished French dressing. 

SALAD DRESSING (for 4) 

2 oz. lemon juice 1 egg 

Vi cup olive oil Pinch dry mnstard 

Beat the egg well with salt, freshly ground black pepper and a 
smali pinch of dry mustard — it should not be noticeable but 
rather a question mark of flavor. Then beat in the lemon juice 
sińce it carries the taste of the flavorings and oil won’t. Finally 
mix in the oil. You can double the amount of lemon and oil and 
still use only one egg to bind the ingredients together. You can- 
not use less lemon and oil, however, without the dressing becom- 
ing thick and rather revolting! 

With the rice under way and the salad crisping in the refriger- 
ator you can now begin to prepare 

SOLE SANDWICHES 

4 sole fillets, 8 to 10 inches in length. 

Mild cheese such as Monterey Jack, Cal Jack, or mild 
cheddar; do NOT use Swiss cheese. It gets stringy. 

Chopped fresh diii, a generous tablespoon per fillet. 
x /i cup medium heavy cream sauce per fillet. Make it ahead 
of time and keep it covered, simmering for 30 minutęs 
to lose the floury taste. 

Grated Parmesan cheese; bread crumbs. 

Set your oven at 350° and let it warm up while you cut the 
fillets in half (across) and place four halves in a well-buttered 
baking dish. Cover each fillet with l/s-inch thick slices of the 
cheese. Sprinkle each slice with the chopped fresh diii" and salt 
and pepper to taste. Cover with the remaining fillet halves, light- 
ly salted, and bakę on the oven’s highest rack for ten minutes. 

*Fresh chopped tarragon or basil, in lesser quantities, could also 
be used, but fresh diii and seafood have a special affinity. 


Now take the cream sauce, season it lightly with grated Par¬ 
mesan and correct the seasoning. Pour it over the fish so that it is 
entirely covered by the sauce, add a heavy sprinkling of Parme¬ 
san and a lighter hand of bread crumbs. Bakę another ten min¬ 
utes at 350°, then five minutes morę at 450° to brown the top 
slightly. 

During the last ten minutes you will have had ample time to 
concoct the “risi ’bisi.” This is a random mixture of rice and 
fresh or frozen peas, heated up in an ample quantity of butter 
and seasoned with salt and pepper. You can cook the rice as a 
risotto in bouillon or simply boil it; the peas can be cooked with 
the rice or separately and added at the last minutę. It depends on 
your taste, energy and time. (N.B. As an accompaniment to oth- 
er dishes this mixture of rice and peas should have grated Par¬ 
mesan cheese mixed in — about one tablespoon per serving.) 

And now the lobster! Our favorite summer recipe is superbly 
simple. Lobsters, preferably 1 Vi pounds each, should be cooked 
as soon after purchase as possible and boiling is the best way to 
preserve all their succulence and flavor. The water should be well 
salted. In it put a whole clove of garlic, a good sprinkling of 
thyme and oregano plus a bay leaf. If your lobsters arrive in sea 
weed, as they sometimes do, add a good fistful of that too. When 
the water boils plunge the lobsters in head first. This kills them 
quickly and prevents their splashing around. 

Cover the pot, and when the water comes back to the boil 
cook them just 15 minutes, slightly longer for larger ones. Re- 
move them from the pot at once and let them drain and cool. If 
you put them in the refrigerator, bring them out of that taste- 
deadening chill for 2 or 3 hours before serving. Lobster should 
be eaten cool, not cold! 

Getting every last delicious morsel of meat from a lobster is a 
gloriously messy business. When one friend was asked what she 
served with lobster she replied, “lots of paper napkins!” Let me 
also recommend individual bowls of a mousseline of Hollandaise 
sauce — it is almost ridiculously easy to make. This recipe for 
Hollandaise sauce is foolproof, will not curdle, and it can be 
madę 2 or 3 days ahead of time, as it keeps perfectly. 

HOLLANDAISE SAUCE (for 4) 

4 eggyolks Vi tspn. salt 

4 tbspn. butter l /z tspn. pepper 

3 tbspn. lemon juice 1 tspn. paprika 

5 oz. cold water 

Use double boiler and have enough water in the bottom so 
that top half will rest in about an inch of boiling water. In the 
top part of the double boiler put the water, salt, pepper, paprika 
and egg yolks. Beat thoroughly with a wire whisk and then add 1 
tablespoon of butter. Lower the pot into the boiling water, stir 
the mixture steadily and, as the butter melts, add another table¬ 
spoon. When all the butter has melted and been stirred in, the 
sauce will begin to thicken. Keep stirring, and from time to 
time raise the sauce pot out of the boiling water to prevent the 
too-rapid coagulation of the eggs. When finished, the sauce 
should be the consistency of a creamy custard. When this stage is 
reached, remove it from the water and stir in the lemon juice. 
You now have the great and classic Hollandaise sauce which can 
be served on just about anything. 

To make a mousseline with this quantity of Hollandaise the 
standard recipes cali for the addition of three ounces of whipped 
cream. Instead of that try three ounces of cultured sour cream. 
Its faint lemony flavor blends perfectly and deliciously with the 
Hollandaise — especially served cool, on that rare, hot Vermont 
summer night! c Oo 
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Canoeing on the Clyde Rwer and 
sailing and motor boating on 
Lakę Champlain, by Clyde Smith. 


Vermont ojfers pleasure boatmen 
an escape to fresh-water havens 
enhanced by Early American history 
and unmatchcd natural bcauty. From 
icy mountam streams down to 
jlowmg rivers and elear lakes, 
Vermont ojfers a great number of 
harbors and launching areas for 
sailors, boatmen and canoeists. 

Launching areas prouide immedL 
ate access to lakes and streams 
for the enthusiast arriving with 
his boat and trailer. Marinas, 
on Lakę Champlain and the larger 
mountain lakes, have ample berthmg 
spaces—both ojfshore moonngs 
and dockside slips. At waters 
edge, many of these anchorages 
ojfer fuel, marinę repairs, showers, 
iee and food, and ships Stores. 


by Sai( or Rower or Fadd le.... 



Ali Vermont waters 20 acres 
or morę in size are public so there 
is hardly a boatable lakę or river 
m the State without at least one 
public boatAaunching site. By 
boat, there is fishing, swimmmg 
and water-skiing. Y et, the chance 
to cruise in natural and beautiful 
surroundmgs is the attraction 
that brings most manners to 
Vermont waters. 

For information on registration, 
charts and waterside accommoda- 
ttons to help you plan your va- 
cation cruise, write: Boating, 
Vermont Life, 61 Elm Street, 
Montpelier, Yermont, 05602. 
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